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UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN THE NEW ORDER' 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


N OCCASION of this kind offers, first, 
A an opportunity for taking note of 
changes which have occurred since that time 
—now almost thirty years gone by—when, as 
executive secretary of the organization, it fell 
to me swiftly to change the arrangements 
from programs against the background of San 
Francisco and the Pacific to arrangements 
looking towards the Atlantic in the rarified 
air of Boston. I should be happy if time al- 
lowed for more extended reference to the 
memories evoked by that experience. But 
time does not permit. 

In the brief time allotted me I wish to call 
the attention of the members of this As- 
sociation to four aspects of the new situation 
with which they should be particularly con- 
cerned and with reference to which they 
should feel a sense of special responsibility. 
Of these four situations, one belongs in the 
old category of the feminist undertakings. 
It has to do with the continued necessity of 
effort looking towards the right of women to 


*This address was prepared for the Education 
Day Dinner at the Biennial Convention, May 18, 
1933, but was not delivered because serious illness 
in her family made it impossible for Miss Breck- 
inridge to be present.—Edjitor’s Note. 


participate in community activities directly, 
immediately, and as individuals, instead 
of indirectly, vicariously, and as members of 
a group. I refer particularly, of course, to 
the right of women to find opportunities for 
the use of their power as salaried workers 
in connection with all aspects of occupational 
opportunity, and without yielding to the 
community or to the employer the right to 
question domestic status any more than that 
right is exercised in the case of a man. 


Briefly, I am calling to the attention of this 
group the importance of continuing to bring 
pressure to bear in those ranges of occupa- 
tional limitation from which women still suf- 
fer in connection with professional oppor- 
tunity, especially in the academic field, in the 
political field, in the field of legal practice, 
and in the field of medical practice. That 
women should be given an opportunity to 
equip themselves for practice in these fields 
and that they should later find opportunity 
for the practice of their professional skill 
without denying themselves the privileges 
and enriching experiences of family life seems 
to me of immediate and great concern to such 
a group as this. Evidence that there are still 
restrictions and evidence that members of 
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this group are not clear with reference to 
their responsibility in the matter will be ad- 
duced at a later point. 


SECOND field of effort to which the 
A attention of such a group as this 
should be directed is that growing out of the 
change in the productive character of our 
civilization. Only ten or twelve years ago 
when questions were raised with reference to 
the establishment of national minima of well- 
being, we found it necessary to remind our- 
selves that the world was, after all, a poverty- 
stricken world, that there was not really 
enough for all to have an adequate share, 
that waste was offensive not only because it 
was ugly and unskillful but because it meant 
the denial of some of those things essential 
to life and well-being. We acquiesced in the 
idea of a culture of a deficit. We did speak 
of a ‘national minimum of child care” and 
sanitation. We were, however, extremely 
timid in passing from a budget for depend- 
ency to a budget for “health, comfort, and 
decency,” and we were laying great stress on 
wise and skillful use of such resources as 
were available, so that we should not fail to 
make use of any service that could be wrung 
from material goods. 

At that very time we should have been 
aware of the changes wrought by the con- 
centration of intelligence upon the produc- 
tive processes incident to the World War. 
We should have insisted upon the applica- 
tion of those principles of production along 
such lines as would have enabled the world 
to share. We might have said that if hun- 
dreds of thousands of loaves of bread which 
were palatable and nourishing and so con- 
stituted as to remain fresh and edible for 
days, if not for fortnights, could be prepared 
behind the lines so that men might be kept 
alive and fit for purposes of destruction, that 
similarly methods should be adopted to free 
women’s energies and time and interests, and 


bread should be made available for people 





in time of peace on the same basis of econo- 
my and efficiency. We allowed ourselves to 
be beguiled by the war agencies into acquiesc- 
ing not only in the destructive activities of 
the military and naval forces, but in the re- 
actionary influence of those who told women 
to go back into their own kitchens and again 
emphasize the digestive tracts instead of the 
domestic arts and possibilities of the mem- 
bers of the family. 

As a matter of fact, however, what we 
have done has been to pass from a productive 
culture of a deficit into a productive culture 
of such a surplus that we are now millions 
idle and in want because no way has been 
worked out of so producing that the goods 
can be gotten to those who need. I don't 
know whether or not I shall be able to set 
out before you the disastrous failure to which, 
in my judgment, we have all been a part. 
I can refer you to the chapter in the report 
on Recent Social Trends in the United States 
by Mr. Robert S. Lynd,! in which the ghast- 
ly lack of adjustment between production and 
consumption is described, and in which it is 
also acknowledged, although no charges are 
brought, that women have acquiesced in the 
abdication of their former responsibility. The 
suggestion that women may be compelled 
eventually to take back this control and again 
assume responsibility comes to us not so much 
from woman as from a man, when Sherwood 
Anderson, in his Perhaps Women, subtly re- 
minds us of what we have left undone. 

But it is not simply in connection with the 
adjustment of production to consumption that 
I wish to speak. It is likewise of the re- 
sponsibility of women for the use of the time 
that is obviously in the future to be available 
for other purposes than those of production. 
It is the matter of leisure time and its utiliza- 
tion in connection with which I wish to 


* Recent Social Trends in the United States. Vol. 
II, Chap. 17, p. 857. “The People as Consumers.” 
Robert S. Lynd. 
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arouse a new sense of responsibility. Leisure 
time means the totally new possibility of re- 
lationships between and among human be- 
ings and between the human being and his 
physical environment. It means new oppor- 
tunities for developing powers of apprecia- 
tion. What the next few decades have for 
human beings in the development of new 
powers of appreciation, new powers of inter- 
pretation, mew powers of cooperation, new 
powers of understanding, new sources of 
satisfaction, must depend, in my judgment, 
to a considerable extent upon the way in 
which the educated women recognize their 
responsibility. That the great invention of air- 
craft should have been utilized in those earli- 
est days to write against the sky, not some 
message of supreme importance to a human 
soul, but the name of a cigarette, is the con- 
clusive evidence of our failure to take charge 
of the participation of young people in the 
lives of their elders. We have allowed the 
profit-seeking impulse not only to determine 
the direction in which and the rate at which 
goods should flow, but to establish barriers 
between the minds and hearts of the young 
and the ultimate sources of human develop- 
ment and satisfaction. 


THIRD item in the program to which 

I wish to call attention is the obvious 
impossibility of so readjusting the past de- 
ficiency to the future surplus that every in- 
dividual will be able to obtain and appro- 
priate those things essential to his own con- 
tinued existence, if not his well-being. That 
there may be provision by which every in- 
dividual will share, and share on a basis of 
having human needs adequately met in re- 
sponse to intelligent diagnosis, is the current 
problem of organization for public relief. 
Fortunately, we are at a moment where we 
can speak of reconstruction partly accom- 
plished. I refer to the fact that under the 
recently enacted Costigan-LaFollette-Wagner 
relief bill the necessity of participation in a 
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relief program on the part of the local juris- 
diction, the state in its corporate capacity, 
and the federal government is recognized. 

It is easier, of course, to make a statement 
with reference to obligations than it is to 
describe or define the ways in which those 
obligations can be fulfilled. In connection 
with the four opportunities to which I have 
called attention, different types of responsi- 
bility would be called for if the situation 
were to be adequately dealt with. Perhaps 
the question of professional opportunity and 
the right of married women to continue in 
employment, if women are ever to enjoy true 
professional experience and make their full 
contribution to the solution of social prob- 
lems, could be made clear by illustrations of 
two diametrically opposite views taken by 
persons represented in this organization. In 
her last report, the Dean of Barnard College 
called attention to action recently taken by 
the authorities of that institution by which 
the right of academic women io a rounded 
life has been recognized, and the right of 
married women to retain the prospect of an 
academic career and at the same time to par- 
ticipate fully in family life has been recog- 
nized, by an arrangement for leave of ab- 
sence and by provisions for maternity leave. 
Dean Gildersleeve’s statement is so dignified, 
so stimulating, so adequate, that a brief ex- 
cerpt from it may be quoted here: 


One of the most perplexing problems thrust 
upon women by the economic and social changes 
of recent years has been the necessity of combining 
marriage, motherhood, and careers. Partly because 
of our location in a great city and our connection 
with a large university, where careers for husbands 
were conveniently at hand, Barnard has for many 
years had married women on its teaching staff. 
Recently, when the question of children arose, the 
President and the Trustees in several special cases 
arranged for the mother, when the birth of a child 
was expected, a half-year’s leave of absence with 
full pay. 

It has seemed desirable to the Trustees to de- 
cide whether such a policy is a reasonable one 
and if so to regularize the practice. Accordingly 
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a special committee of the Board was appointed 
to study the question, and on its recommendation 
the following resolution was adopted at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Trustees in December: 


Resolved, That a woman member of the ad- 
ministrative or instructional staff of Barnard 
College, on Trustee appointment for full time, 
who is expecting a child, be granted a leave of 
absence for a half year on full salary or for a 
full year on half salary, the period of the leave 
to be determined by the Dean after consulta- 
tion with the individual concerned. 

The administration is much gratified by this en- 
lightened and progressive action. We have felt 
for many years that a women’s college was a 
peculiarly appropriate place in which to experiment 
with solutions of the new problems faced by wom- 
en, and to attempt to arrive at some wise adjust- 
ment. Our observations have shown that the com- 
bination of rearing children and carrying on col- 
lege teaching is a difficult one, but in some cases 
certainly very desirable. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that our teachers should be normal and 
interesting human beings, with as full and rich 
lives as may be. Neither the men nor the women 
on our staff should be forced into celibacy, and 
cut off from the great source of experience, of 
joy, sorrow, and wisdom, which marriage and 
parenthood offer. 


At the same time that these arrangements 
are being perfected in a women’s division of 
an eastern university, two great land grant col- 
leges are denying the right of married wom- 
en to continue in employment or the right of 
the academic woman to round out her ex- 
perience by marriage. In one institution the 
vote on the subject was unanimous, although 
there was a woman on the board of trustees, 
and as a result of this vote a dean of women 
of experience, who happened to be married, 
was replaced by an unmarried woman. And 
when an appeal was made to the representa- 
tive of this organization in that state, be- 
cause there was no League of Women Voters 
or Women’s Party to whom an appeal could 
be made, the reply was that after all, ‘‘mar- 
riage itself was for a woman an adequate 
career.” 

I wish to urge upon all members of this 
Association recognition of the fact that in 


the solution of the complicated and difficult 
problems of the era upon which we are about 
to enter, the woman's intelligence can be 
fully utilized only if that intelligence is il- 
luminated not only by the results of the high- 
est kind of training and the participation in 
the most recent scientific knowledge, but like- 
wise by experience in the relations and diff- 
culties of human relationships, including to 
be sure family responsibility and experience 
as a salaried woman. 


ITH reference to the civilization of in- 

dustry and its more successful an- 
ticipation of the needs of the community, it 
is especially important that the point of view 
of the woman as director of consumption 
should become effective. This is impossible 
if the great mass of women of maturity and 
competence share in the goods of the com- 
munity only indirectly as wives rather than 
directly as earners or as owners, or only as 
earners and not as those responsible for fam- 
ily life. 

With reference to the use of leisure time, 
the problem is extremely difficult, and this, 
too, is the case with reference to the national 
organization for relief. Here it is a matter 
of sympathetic participation as a citizen at 
the ballot box, in all of those measures which 
look towards the sharing by all members 
of the community, first, in adequate support 
under the relief program, to which reference 
has been made; and second, in such provision 
for the free use of individual powers as are 
made available in the community at the time. 
There could be no more thrilling story, if 
time permitted, than that of the development 
of the opportunities for women in the field 
of sports and athletics. And that they have 
so ably and simply and immediately shared 
in the conquest of the air is an achievement 
for which we should be profoundly grateful 
to those in our early organization who saw 
in the development of physical education an 
opportunity for an important contribution to 
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the education of women. By and large, how- 
ever, Organization for the development of 
the individual's powers through recreation 
and athletics is singularly lacking in com- 
prehensiveness and coherence. And it is at 
this point that the services of women of 
the highest intelligence and the greatest so- 
cial appreciation seem so important. Under 
the earlier order, women, through the direc- 
tion of the life of the family group, made 
provision for the free as well as the working 
hours of the members of the family. The 
play of the children and the recreation of 
the older boys and girls were a part of the 
life of the group over which the mother and 
older women exercised direction and super- 
vision. This is still an aspect of the com- 
munity life in which their services are great- 
ly needed, probably more than ever before. 
That the young should have the opportunity 
for freedom of association at once stimulating 
and safe is a challenge not to be ignored. 
What, then, is the substance of the ap- 
peal which has just been made? It is, first, 
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that in harmony with its work of the past 
the Association continue to register its de- 
mand for the increased emancipation of the 
powers of women and the opportunity 
for the use of those powers in such ways 
as will best serve the generation of which 
they are a part. Second, that the mem- 
bers of the organization recognize their op- 
portunity and obligation to reassume by every 
possible device the responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of the goods and services essential 
to the satisfaction and development of every 
member of the community. Third, that they 
acknowledge a new and enlarged obligation 
in connection with the free hours which 
should result from the change in productive 
methods. And, fourth, that they support a 
program of public relief which contemplates 
adequate provision for every member of the 
community, whether or not the particular in- 
dividual is able in the time available to make 
as great an addition to the sum total of re- 
sources as is required for his adequate main- 
tenance and care. 





SECURITY AND EMPLOYMENT 


Address before the Biennial Convention, May 18, 1933 


By JOHN B. ANDREWS 


MONG the hard lessons that have been 
A taught by the economic and human 
catastrophies of this depression, none has 
been brought home with greater force than 
the importance to the individual and the com- 
munity of economic security. The mania for 
speculation which preceded the collapse of 
1929 is being replaced by a demand for 
safety. I venture to predict that during the 
next few years we in America are going to 
think about, read about, and talk about this 
problem of economic security more than we 
have ever done before. 

We have begun to realize that too much 
of our effort prior to 1929 was expended in 
the direction of insecurity. Business leaders 
competed with each other to find new ways 
of mortgaging consumer income, and spe- 
cialized financial institutions were developed 
to facilitate installment buying. People of 
modest income were eager to place their 
small savings in speculative investments, and 
investment trusts were organized to promote 
such speculation. Employers went so far as 
to establish easy payment plans to enable their 
employees to purchase the company’s com- 
mon stock. 

While insecurity was thus being institu- 
tionalized for us as consumers and investors, 
incomes were themselves becoming increas- 
ingly less secure. Rapid mechanization and 
new inventions were depriving workers not 
only of their jobs but also of their trades. 
Mergers were similarly wiping out the posi- 


tions of thousands of “white collar’ workers. 
And at the same time hiring age limits made 
opportunities for re-employment more and 
more uncertain. 

But it remained for the Great Depression 
to show what widespread insecurity can real- 
ly mean in terms of individual suffering and 
social stress. The sensational stock market 
crash, the failure of several thousands of 
banks and the sweeping away of invested 
savings, the mounting millions of unem- 
ployed workers, the resulting pressure upon 
philanthropic gifts and more largely still upon 
taxable resources for the purpose of sustain- 
ing life itself among hundreds of thousands 
of industrious families—have finally devel- 
oped widespread acceptance of the fact that 
economic insecurity is our greatest industrial 
problem, and that it is to be in our country 
from now on a continuous challenge to in- 
dustrial, political, and educational leadership. 

The present national crisis inevitably will 
leave a scar upon our national life for more 
than a generation. In the field of education, 
where your Association has for many years 
done such splendid pioneering work, we are 
seeing many of the gains achieved through 
long and painful effort suddenly wiped out. 
It is now clear that in order to assure prog- 
ress in education, we must have greater eco- 
nomic security. President Roosevelt, in his 
radio talk on May 7, referred to “‘a loss of 
spiritual values—the loss of that sense of se- 
curity for the present and the future that is 
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so necessary to the peace and contentment of 
the individual and of his family. When you 
destroy these things,” the President added, 
“you find it difficult to establish confidence 
of any sort in the- future.” It is because eco- 
nomic insecurity is thus so destructive to the 
entire range of human values that public 
action is imperative, not merely to mitigate 
the present crisis, but more especially to lay 
the foundation of a permanent program to 
make impossible the recurrence of similar 
conditions. 

In the period of reconstruction that lies 
ahead, we in America must devote our minds 
and creative efforts to the task of institu- 
tionalizing economic security. The opportu- 
nity for constructive action has never been so 
great. The public has at last come to realize 
that business must be required to recognize 
its social responsibility. Economic planning 
by government and industry is no longer 
merely an academic theory; it is now an ur- 
gent necessity and a practical possibility. 
From now on we must be especially careful 
not to permit purely emergency interests, 
dramatic as they are, to divert public atten- 
tion from the more fundamental planning for 
permanent improvements. During this year’s 
legislative sessions, too many matters of great 
social importance were neglected in the tem- 
porary excitement over the three B’s—Bank- 
ing, Budgets, and Beer! 

Those of us who have actively partici- 
pated in movements for constructive social 
action are most keenly aware of the basic 
importance of an educated public opinion. 
We have come to depend upon such organi- 
zations as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women for leadership in the task of 
developing a more intelligent understanding 
of community needs and of programs for 
meeting those needs; for the initiative, the 
planning, the introduction of the plan to the 
public, has come largely from university 
trained men and women. By their patient re- 
searches they have prepared the way for con- 
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structive action, and largely it has been men 
and women of such training who have, 
through their persistent educational cam- 
paigns, carried the needed measures into ef- 
fect. It is no isolated accident that in the 
midst of quick action at Washington in time 
of great emergency there is a basis for the 
cry of “brain trust.” 


N FORMULATING an educational program 
I to promote a better understanding of the 
problem of economic security, it will be nec- 
essary to guard against the temptation to deal 
with the subject of a planned economy only 
in the abstract. We all appreciate how easy 
it is to devote so much time to discussing 
plans for work in general that we never get 
down to the job of actually working a plan! 
It is because I know that the Association of 
University Women has an educational pro- 
gram designed to make education count in 
action that I propose to discuss in concrete 
terms a program of education for the prac- 
tical promotion of security in our industrial 
life. 

The program of education which I am pro- 
posing would begin with the recognition that 
during the past two decades this country has 
already taken some fairly substantial steps 
in the direction of security in employment. 
Most of them have been incomplete and need 
to be rounded out or supplemented. But 
they point in the direction of progress. 

The insecurity of the worker and his family 
arising out of the hazard of disabling oc- 
cupational injury has during the past twenty 
years been recognized to be a matter of grave 
public concern. It is commonly agreed that 
employers who will not voluntarily provide 
reasonably safe employment for their em- 
ployees must be required to do so by law. 
Industrial safety legislation has therefore 
been enacted and enforcement bureaus es- 
tablished by our states. In some states the 
safety codes are still inadequate and poorly 
administered; in all states there is constant 
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need of revision and expansion as new con- 
ditions develop. These state safety programs 
will be aided by wider public knowledge of 
and interest in their methods and objectives. 
Their constant improvement depends upon 
an educated leadership such as the members 
of this Association can provide in their states 
and local communities. 


ESPITE vigorous preventive effort, how- 
D ever, it is impossible entirely to elim- 
inate the accident hazard from modern in- 
dustry. The public interest in the security of 
the worker has required, therefore, that em- 
ployers insure their employees against acci- 
dental injury. Beginning in 1911, workmen’s 
compensation laws were adopted by state 
after state and by Congress, until today only 
four states—Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina—have failed to enact this 
modern protective legislation. At present, up- 
ward of 17 million workers are included 
within the scope of the existing American 
workmen’s compensation acts. Under these 
laws, something like 150 million dollars is 
being paid each year to the families of dis- 
abled or killed workers. 

Significant in this connection is the stimu- 
lating effect that compulsory industrial ac- 
cident insurance has had upon the movement 
for industrial safety. Because occupational in- 
juries were thereby made an appreciable item 
in the cost of production which may be re- 
duced only by decreasing the number or 
severity of accidents, a new stimulus was 
given to preventive measures. “Safety first’ 
campaigns began in earnest and industrial 
managers commenced to participate in local, 
state, and national safety conferences. The 
principle of economic security against in- 
dustrial accidents was in effect institutional- 
ized in America. To be sure, existing pro- 
visions are far from perfect, and in many 
states there are indeed serious defects that 
remain to be corrected; but there has been 
gratifying progress which, with the help of 
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community education, will, we may feel con- 
fident, continue. 

Substantial advance has also been made in 
providing economic security for widows and 
orphans left destitute by the premature death 
of husband or father. Mothers’ pension laws 
have been enacted for this purpose in all but 
four states—Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and New Mexico. Approximately 
200,000 children are being cared for under 
these laws, which provide annually about 
$30,000,000 in family assistance. 


ITHIN the past ten years still another 

WV source of insecurity under modern 
industrial conditions has come to be accepted 
as a public concern; namely, want in old age. 
There is a growing realization that veterans 
of American industry who, after a lifetime 
of productive service, find themselves in old 
age without means of support, should not be 
condemned to the disgrace and misery of the 
poorhouse. Special provision for public old- 
age pensions, administered so as to provide a 
degree of self-respecting independence for 
the aged poor, permitting these old folks to 
live at home among friends and relatives, is 
now seen to be an elementary demand of 
justice and humanity. Accordingly, half of 
the states have already enacted old-age pen- 
sions, and other states are seriously consider- 
ing similar legislation. These laws call for 
sympathetic and intelligent administration 
with the active cooperation of local communi- 
ties. Moreover, as our experience with this 
new legislation accumulates, perfecting 
amendments will be needed. The importance 
of educated community leadership is here 
again apparent. 

The program of education on security and 
employment will include an examination of 
provisions to safeguard children against pre- 
mature and harmful employment. It will also 
consider the methods that have been adopted 
to prevent the excessive hours of labor and 
oppressive wage rates to which women and 
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children are subjected by unscrupulous sweat- 
shop employers. Attention will be given, 
moreover, to legislation to prevent the vic- 
timization of jobless workers by fee-charg- 
ing employment agencies; and to the devel- 
opment in the community of an efficient and 
non-partisan public employment office co- 
operating with state and federal governments 
on a permanent and adequate basis—and at 
last we have our opportunity under the di- 
rection of Frances Perkins, our first woman 
Secretary of Labor. Each of these subjects 
involves many problems—problems of effi- 
cient administration as well as of legislation 
—on which there is a never-ending need for 
discussion in every community under intel- 
ligent leadership. 


ROBABLY no subject on‘the program I 
Po proposing is so provocative of debate 
and at the same time so vitally important to 
the future of economic security in America 
as unemployment insurance or reserves. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his recent book declares 
that ‘““We shall come to unemployment in- 
surance in this country just as certainly as we 
have come to workmen’s compensation.” If 
this is an accurate prediction—as I believe it 
is—there is here presented an unusual op- 
portunity for constructive public service; for 
the enactment of sound legislation adapted to 
American conditions must depend upon a 
clear understanding of the issues by thinking 
people throughout the country. 

The burden now being placed upon the 
taxpayers and the charitable to raise the enor- 
mous sums required to care for workers dis- 
missed or laid off by industry is convincing 
thoughtful people that henceforth a more 
systematic and a more equitable method must 
be adopted to provide for the unemployed. 
Industry, it is asserted, must no longer be 
permitted periodically to cast aside millions 
of wage earners, recognizing no social re- 
sponsibility for their economic security and 
depending upon public and private charity 
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to maintain them until industry needs their 
services again. Unemployment is largely a 
creature of modern industry; its burden must 
in part at least be borne by industry. Some 
outstanding employers have recognized this 
responsibility but the vast majority do not 
and will not unless they are required to do so 
by law. 

Already the pioneer law applying this prin- 
ciple of responsibility has been enacted by 
the state of Wisconsin. In that state the legis- 
lature has declared that the public welfare 
requires that each employer set aside a fixed 
percentage of his payroll to form an unem- 
ployment reserve fund from which his own 
workers while unemployed through no fault 
of their own shall receive as compensation a 
limited proportion of their wages for a 
limited period of time. Similar legislation is 
being urged and was this year introduced in 
every important industrial state; and Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New York has intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to encourage early 
enactment of this legislation by allowing in- 
come tax deductions to employers who con- 
tribute to unemployment reserves under state 
laws. No fewer than eight official investigat- 
ing committees, including an interstate com- 
mission created under the inspiration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, have reported after 
careful investigation in favor of this legis- 
lation. In five states bills have this year 
been passed through one house of the legis- 
lature. 

The proposed legislation has been devel- 
oped out of American experience and with 
special regard for American conditions and 
institutions. It is merely an extension of the 
well-established principle embodied in our 
workmen’s accident compensation laws, 
which require employers systematically to lay 
aside funds to be used to pay their workers 
a portion of wages in case of inability to work 
arising out of occupational injuries. By thus 
organizing security in employment by the use 
of the principle of universal insurance, we 
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give to industry a continuing economic in- 
centive for stabilization. We harness the en- 
lightened self-interest of the managers of in- 
dustry for the consistent promotion of more 
efficient employment offices and for the ad- 
vance planning of public works to take up 
the slack when industry lags. The building 
up of reserves in prosperity will, moreover, 
tend to check reckless over-expansion of pro- 
ductive equipment. 

Moreover, just as workmen’s compensation 
for accidents saves the disabled worker and 
his family from becoming dependent upon 
public or private charity, so unemployment 
compensation will provide the involuntarily 
unemployed worker with a small income for 
at least part of the time necessary to find an- 
other job. In addition to relieving public and 
private charity of a substantial part of the 
burden of unemployment relief, payments 
from the unemployment reserves will help 
maintain purchasing power at the very time 
when it is most needed to sustain business 
activity. This is of vital interest to our mer- 
chants and to our farmers as well as to the 
manufacturers of industrial products. And let 
us not forget the thousands of school teach- 
ers who, because the burden of relief has 
been thrown upon public taxation, find their 
salaries cut off or paid in doubtful promises. 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance or reserves 
tf as proposed in America thus provides 
more than a scientific means of tiding work- 
ers over periods of enforced idleness. To 
appreciate the importance of this aspect of 
the proposal, we need merely to contem- 
plate our present hastily devised emergency 
measures of wholesale charity relief, with 
their inefficiency, waste, and demoralizing ef- 
fects upon working men and women. Unem- 
ployment compensation, besides affording a 
better method, will also make possible more 
adequate relief. In the state of New York 
alone the modest terms of the proposed legis- 
lation would make available in an orderly 
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manner, an average of about 100 million dol- 
lars each year for unemployment benefits, 

This movement to institutionalize security 
against unemployment has been rapidly gain- 
ing in momentum. Social welfare organiza- 
tions such as the National League of Women 
Voters, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, and the National Consumers’ 
League are actively urging unemployment re- 
serves legislation. The American labor move- 
ment also, after long consideration, has finally 
declared itself in favor of this program. Re- 
ligious organizations have likewise been em- 
phatic in their advocacy of unemployment in- 
surance, notably the Federal Council of 
Churches, a conference of Roman Catholic 
bishops held in Washington in 1931, and 
the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis. The Young Men’s and the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations have similarly 
endorsed the movement. In recognition of 
this growing sentiment throughout the coun- 
try, the sweepingly victorious party in 1932 
pledged “unemployment insurance under 
state laws.” 


r SO significant a development in social 
planning for economic security, there 
should be in every state a community leader- 
ship capable of passing intelligent judgment 
upon specific proposals for enactment by the 
legislatures. Important issues of public policy 
are involved, issues which often give rise 
to sharp debate and which can be wisely de- 
termined only after numerous, sometimes con- 
flicting, factors have received appropriate con- 
sideration. 

I can conceive of no subject more vital for 
consideration by adult discussion groups dur- 
ing the next two years. Any gathering for 
adult education will be stimulated by the 
spirited arguments that develop out of such 
incidental questions as: Should the workers 
be required to contribute to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund or should the burden be 
placed directly upon the employers, as under 
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accident compensation? Should the legisla- 
ture make an appropriation, as under the 
British system? Should the reserve funds be 
organized by industry, as suggested by Mr. 
Swope of the General Electric Company? 
Should they be segregated in individual em- 
ployer accounts, as under the Wisconsin law ? 
Or should they all be thrown promiscuously 
into one state-wide pool, as proposed by the 
commission in Ohio? What kind of work test 
is it feasible to provide through an improved 
employment office system ? 

For leadership in the development of a 
program of public education such as I have 
briefly outlined, one turns with confidence to 
an organization which for more than half a 
century through its trained membership has 
consistently applied to practical citizenship 
the principles of continued study and con- 
structive action. This is the intelligent ap- 
proach to our public problems. Through your 
organization you have the means of bringing 
about an enlightened public opinion in the 
communities you represent. By encouraging 
careful study of the economic situation which 
now confronts us, you are not only making 
a contribution to adult education but are also 
recognizing your responsibility for taking an 
intelligent, constructive part in bringing 
about a better order of things. 
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OUR official JouRNAL recently called at- 
Von to a petition presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt shortly before his inaugura- 
tion by a large group of outstanding educa- 
tors. After describing “in grim outline the 
difficulties and dangers which beset the grow- 
ing generation” because of the present eco- 
nomic crisis, these educators declared: 


Under such conditions, for the educator to re- 
main silent is not a proper neutrality but assent to 
a wrong. Conscience and intelligence alike drive 
us to a new vision of duty. The profession of edu- 
cation must accept its share of responsibility in 
collective efforts with the American people to 
remedy these conditions. 


This is a notable challenge to leadership 
in education everywhere. It is a platform upon 
which your organization, with its 40,000 
members, may well stand in its campaign to 
mobilize public opinion for a more intelli- 
gent attack upon economic problems. And 
there is a broader satisfaction in such par- 
ticipation in fulfilling a social responsibility. 
The appeal to solidarity of interests in plan- 
ning for social welfare through individual 
and family security is fundamental if we are 
to enjoy national and international security. 
It, in fact, goes directly to the heart of the 
things worth saving in our modern civiliza- 
tion. 




















































































































S TIME reveals the range of Japan’s am- 

bition, we watch her armies engulf 
Manchuria, then Jehol, and now North 
China. A few months ago we were concerned 
over Japan’s treaty rights in Manchuria, which 
she assured us she was acting in self-defense 
to preserve. Later we followed the “Lytton” 
commission as it investigated the issues on 
the spot, and we held our breath as the As- 
sembly accepted the Lytton Report and Japan 
withdrew from the League. Today, as we 
wait for the fall of Tientsin and Peiping, we 
feel justified in wondering whether the 
doughty Japs will not blast and bluff their 
way to the conquest of all China. If this hap- 
pens it will be one of the major misfortunes 
of history. I propose tonight to recall to your 
minds certain facts upon which the fate of 
China hangs. 

Europeans were welcomed in China until 
her people discovered her danger. Since then 
the Chinese have manoeuvered and fought 
against them, but in ill-organized and medi- 
aeval fashion. Nationalism is not a new thing 
in the Orient, but it is only recently that it 
has shown compelling force. The emergence 
of nationalism in China since 1914 is one of 
many manifestations of that powerful fer- 
ment to which the war-time liberalism of 
Woodrow Wilson gave universal application. 
This spirit has sought to regain for China 
a position of international legal equality. 

To obtain equality China had to bring 
about the termination of many foreign re- 
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straints placed upon her by force during the 
earlier period of colonial imperialism, which 
began in the fifteenth and carried on to the 
end of the nineteenth century, when the 
enunciation of the open-door doctrine by 
John Hay, American Secretary of State, 
marked the beginning of a new period of 
economic imperialism. To permit these privi- 
leges to be terminated was to place enormous- 
ly valuable vested interests under the jurisdic- 
tion of China, and those interests cried out 
against it. They urged action by their own 
governments to maintain their so-called 
rights. Such action was taken customarily up 
to 1927. That year marks a new policy, one 
of acquiescence in a gradual process of treaty 
revision. This policy was approached at the 
Washington Conference but was not made 
even partially effective until later. However, 
the Chinese recognized the new policy, and 
turned to an effort to regain control of Man- 
churia, which was rapidly falling complete- 
ly into foreign hands. 

Soviet Russia, which had not been invited 
to the Washington Conference, went beyond 
the Conference Powers in compliance with 
China’s nationalistic program, surrendering 
not only the general rights of extraterritori- 
ality and a treaty tariff, but also political and 
administrative powers in Manchuria, and con- 
ceding to China a half-share in managing the 
Chinese Eastern railway. Japan, though she 
ratified the Washington Conference treaties, 
conceded nothing to China in Manchuria, but 
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rather pressed more insistently, sometimes by 
diplomacy, sometimes by threats and force, 
a program of political and economic absorp- 
tion of that area. 

It is highly important to understand that 
the policy of the conciliatory Baron Shide- 
hara, former Japanese foreign minister, of 
economic penetration through diplomacy, dif- 
fered, in the estimation of the Chinese, only 
in method and outward appearance from the 
military policy of rapid absorption by force 
which alternated with Shidehara’s. The 
Chinese thought of the former as designed 
to exploit Manchuria in the interests of 
Japan, ruling through an acquiescent Chinese 
governor, and as conceding no greater ulti- 
mate share in policy to the Chinese than does 
the present régime. Thus we are able to ac- 
count for the intransigent attitude of the 
Chinese government under a seemingly con- 
ciliatory Japanese hegemony. 


ee nationalism has had to struggle 


not only for equality for China among 
the nations, but for the reform and unifying 
of the country. The republican era began at 
the end of 1911; it is thus about twenty years 
old. Those years have revealed the prob- 
lems involved in this task, problems that 
stagger the observer but do not discourage 
the Chinese, by whom they are to be solved. 
The central difficulty is one of geography— 
the vastness of China rendering democratic 
government from one center so far impos- 
sible. It is this fact which leads the Japanese 
government to argue that China is not a state. 
But this argument is unscientific, in that it 
ignores the fact that there are many forms 
of the state. Japan herself, prior to 1870, 
was a highly disjointed feudal state, in which 
hundreds of fiefs, great and small, not only 
managed local affairs but in some cases con- 
ducted foreign naval and military operations 
and set up claims to colonies. Moreover, 
feudalism, which continues today to control 
Japanese politics in spirit, kept up a bloody 
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struggle against the “Restoration” of 1867 
for a decade. When China’s four and a quar- 
ter million square miles are compared with 
Japan’s former 148,000, there is room for 
hope that her period of adjustment will not 
be disproportionately long. 

If China is not a state today, she never has 
been a state. Throughout her history her prov- 
inces have ruled themselves, her subordinate 
localities also being essentially ruled by their 
own inhabitants. The central government has 
been too remote for direct rule. But this de- 
centralization, so far from arguing that China 
is not a state, rather argues that it is, since it 
demonstrates an extraordinary capacity for 
self-government, and for cooperation be- 
tween large autonomous areas, as well as a 
keen consciousness of spiritual unity. The war- 
lords who have fought for power have dis- 
placed the old viceroys and civil governors, 
but they have not attempted to partition the 
country. So far as outside countries are con- 
cerned, these militarists have not surrendered 
Chinese territory, but have acted as buffers 
against aggression. Such men, however, are 
a passing phase of the country’s development. 
They distinguish a period of disturbance, not 
a period of regularity. To identify the last 
ten years as typical of Chinese republican- 
ism is but to take ignoble advantage of a 
people, whether or not one thinks of them 
as well suited to republican government. The 
people of China transcend their form of gov- 
ernment. China belongs to them, not to their 
tulers. If it is suggested that the Chinese 
people are politically indifferent and have no 
objection to foreign rule, it must be ex- 
plained why China has not shared the fate 
of India. 

Manchuria is no different from Szechuan 
or Shansi or a number of other Chinese prov- 
inces or groups of provinces in its relation 
to the central government. The Japanese gov- 
ernment on various occasions has recognized 
that Manchuria is a part of the state of China. 
The three eastern provinces were governed 
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as Chinese provinces during the later Manchu 
period, and under the Republic. Japan’s ar- 
guments to the contrary fall to the ground 
when she makes the amazing assertion in her 
reply to the Lytton Report that the death of 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, who was the president of 
China for four years, marked ‘the fall of the 
United Republic.” No government which, 
along with other powers, recognized the post- 
1916 governments at Peking and Nanking, 
can logically present such a contention now. 
Would Japan be willing to accept the verdict 
of a popular vote in Manchuria as to the 
future government of that region? She has 
not suggested such a test. And Japanese slurs 
upon Chinese disunity come with little grace 
from a government whose predecessors inter- 
fered with threats in 1928 to prevent Chang 
Hsiao-liang from hoisting the national flag 
of China. 


HINA has not gone to pieces except in 
C the superficial sense of having had to 
suffer from the selfishness of individuals and 
factions. Such selfishness is a common phe- 
nomenon, as we Americans can witness when 
we recall our regional demands for tariff pro- 
tection, our “pork barrel,” our state legisla- 
tion against Orientals, et cetera. Nor can we 
forget that our Civil War was caused by re- 
gional disagreements, and that it took place 
more than seventy years after our constitu- 
tion had been ratified. Unfortunately for 
China, her regionalism is aggravated by the 
military governments in her provinces, which 
are due to her people’s slight acquaintance 
with representative government. As their 
knowledge of democracy grows, this weight 
will be relaxed and their age-long tendency 
to cooperation will reassert its control. 

One of the aspects of regionalism is the 
influence of the Chinese Communist party 
in south-central China. As to the extent and 
character of Chinese communism we are sad- 
ly lacking in reliable evidence. We know that 
the former condition of the peasantry in the 
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regions most affected was deplorable. States- 
men like the distinguished finance minister, 
T. V. Soong, have urged the government to 
devote its energies not to a military conquest 
of the movement—which has so far miserably 
failed—but to the redeeming of pledges of 
agricultural betterment which were held out 
when the Kuomintang campaign of 1926-27 
pushed through Kiangsi and Hunan, and 
which led the peasants to feed the armies 
and accept the new régime. It is a pity if 
the encouragement of foreign governments— 
to say nothing of their urgings on condition 
of moral support—is being given to Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek in his bloody, wealth-con- 
suming, and futile campaigns against these 
areas. Even apart from the issue of the desir- 
ability of communism in China—upon which 
very able thinkers differ profoundly—it is 
obvious that this sort of movement flourishes 
upon persecution. 


AS military control already been de- 
H creased? The answer to this question 
is not easy, since all Chinese provinces are 
today under the rule of military men. It is 
not possible to assert that civilians rule in 
contemporary China. It may, however, be 
shown that the type of Chinese militarist has 
changed. Chiang Kai-shek, the dominant fig- 
ure at Nanking, is as able as was Yuan Shih- 
k’ai. Yuan despised the men who were work- 
ing for a popular government, while Chiang, 
if no less practical, believes in them, and 
works with them. Chiang’s subordinates, like 
Yuan’s, are his military colleagues, and like 
Chiang they support the liberal movement 
within limits less restricted than those set by 
the old clique headed by Yuan. 

Of more consequence, however, is the 
fact that the government is stronger today 
than it has been since the death of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai in 1916. What are the evidences for 
this statement? One evidence is the relative 
permanence of the control of the Nanking 
government by Chiang Kai-shek and the 
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Kuomintang. This control has lasted since 
1927 and has given a continuity hitherto un- 
known to republican policy. Another is the 
cessation of civil warfare between “‘north” 
and ‘‘south.” Since June, 1928, when the old 
war lord of Manchuria, Chang Tso-lin, was 
assassinated, there has been peace and loyal 
collaboration between the Nanking and Muk- 
den governments. “Young Chang,” son of 
Chang Tso-lin, aided Nanking to expel an 
opponent from Peiping and thereafter has 
accepted Nanking’s leadership, though re- 
taining autonomy in specific decisions. The 
Chinese government has dealt successfully 
with opposing factions. 


HE best proof of the increased strength 
Ter the Chinese government is the recent 
Japanese intervention. It is typical of Japa- 
nese arguments about China that in one 
breath they declare that China is not a sover- 
eign state and in the next they denounce her 
for building railways that endanger their in- 
terests. The new Manchurian railways are the 
product of strength, not weakness, of eco- 
nomic and political foresight, not mere in- 
dividual greed or indifference to the country’s 
fate. These railways represent not merely the 
policy of Mukden and Peiping, but of Nan- 
king. Japan’s occupation of Manchuria is not, 
as she claims, a measure to save that region 
from bandits—bandits do not build railways 
—but a desperate throw of the dice to fore- 
stall the development of Chinese economic 
power and political unity. As such, it is a 
deliberate move to partition a country at the 
time when that country is showing the most 
impressive trend toward justifying the con- 
fidence expressed in it at the Washington 
Conference. 

When Japan’s reply to the Lytton Report 
asserts that China has not shown progress 
since 1922, it might well be asked: what 
does Japan mean by “progress”? Apparent- 
ly she takes unity and order as her sole 
criteria. Would she apply them to herself ? 
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If so, what about the spread of communism 
in Japan, what about the growth of the labor 
movement, the enormous amount of munici- 
pal and national corruption, the stifling of 
freedom of speech, press, and association? 
What about the series of political murders of 
progressive leaders? What about the fall of 
the yen to less than half its former exchange 
value, and the drop of Japanese securities? 

These queries are not asked to embarrass 
Japan, but to adjust the perspective. Progress 
in China is marked by better living condi- 
tions, by the growth of a living literature, 


' by the spread of the spirit of inquiry into age- 


old superstitions, by improved educational 
facilities, by a more cooperative handling of 
national disasters, by many developments 
which do not immediately accomplish the at- 
tainment of “peace and order,” or that fe- 
tish of foreign interventionists, a “strong 
central government,” but do spell progress 
in capital letters and do contribute toward a 
better state. It cannot be forgotten that China 
is passing through political, industrial, and 
social revolutions, not one by one but all 
at once. Naturally, even so steady and well- 
knit a people as the Chinese will take time 
to understand the problems raised and to 
solve them in terms of their own culture and 


of scientific concepts hitherto unfamiliar to 
them. 


E HAVE examined cursorily the politi- 

WV cal condition of China. What about 
the Japanese political system in its relation to 
Far Eastern peace? Just as municipal law 
takes account of mental conditions in assess- 
ing penalties, so must an international judg- 
ment of a nation’s act take account of the 
political immaturity of the nation believed to 
have broken international law. Japanese are 
quick to point to Chinese political imma- 
turity, though they do so not to excuse China 
from punishment but to justify depriving her 
of territory. What about political immaturity 
in Japan and what about the allowance to be 
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made for it in the Assembly of the nations? 

Japan is a very old state, and her civiliza- 
tion is about as old as that of Europe and 
America. It cannot therefore be said that her 
rulers are not sophisticated. But the dominant 
ideas of government are still feudal, and the 
military services are still able to determine 
policy. While it may be true that today the 
people of Japan are supporting the adventure 
in China, it is certain that they do so only be- 
cause they have a blind faith in the army, 
whose leaders have undertaken to extend 
Japan’s empire and have given the people to 
understand that the honor and safety of the 
state is at stake. Japan has a constitution and 
a parliament, but the former exalts the mili- 
tary services above the civilian cabinet and 
enables the executive, controlled by the mili- 
tary leaders, to rule while the Diet looks on. 


N SPITE of appearances, we are justified 
I in doubting that public opinion is solidly 
behind the present governmental program. 
We cannot forget that in 1930 the Hama- 
guchi government won a land-slide election 
during the London Naval Conference, and 
that that government subsequently ratified the 
London naval treaty in the teeth of the most 
bitter opposition from the naval staff and the 
Privy Council. Such comparatively liberal 
leaders as Hamaguchi, Shidehara, Inouye, 
Inukai, Dan, and Ozaki, have not lived in 
vain. Japanese business is a powerful force, 
which has in the past overruled the militar- 
ists and may do so again. Radical thought is 
opposed to imperialistic wars and is growing 
in influence faster than is publicly admitted. 
The government does not dare to finance its 
campaigns by taxation, but the bill must be 
paid that way eventually unless conquered ter- 
ritory can be exploited to take over the bur- 
den. It is certain that voices of protest would 
be numerous and vehement if criticism were 
not so dangerous. It may well be imagined 
that, far from demonstrating the militariza- 
tion of the Japanese people, the attack upon 
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China is Japanese feudalism’s last bid for 
power. 

The army has been described since the out- 
break of hostilities in 1931 as acting not for 
glory, not on behalf of wealth, but to raise 
the peasant farmer from the desperate situa- 
tion in which he has been left by landlordism, 
heavy taxation, and the world depression. 
Japanese fascism is described in terms of a 
union between the younger army officers and 
the peasants. The army assumes the rdéle of 
Opposition to corrupt politics and greedy 
capitalism. We have presented to us a para- 
dox: militarism in the garb of democracy. 
Manchuria is to be ruled by the army on be- 
half of the Japanese farmer. 

Let us accept this ghost as a being of flesh 
and blood. Still it remains true that the su- 
preme command in Japan has acted with- 
out parliamentary authorization, that it has 
decided for the people, not the people for 
themselves. And the consequences, whatever 
the army’s motives, are just as serious for 
Chinese territory and for world peace. If 
the supreme command thinks that Japanese 
politicians and business men are corrupt, it 
should clean out the Augean stables in Tokyo 
and Osaka, not in Mukden and Jehol. 


ET us now turn to the international as- 
. pects of the problem. Japan’s extensive 
military action during the past year and more 
resembles the British seizure of Hongkong 
in 1842 and the Russian annexation of the 
Maritime Province of Siberia in 1860, rather 
than the recent policy of the powers toward 
China. The Chinese do not doubt, in spite 
of Japan’s protestations of altruism, that she 
is working toward the annexation of Man- 
churia and Jehol. Otherwise, they say, she 
would have brought her treaties and com- 
plaints to the League for appraisal and set- 
tlement. Her program to date appears to 
them as being more or less a replica of that 
which brought Korea into her empire. They 
believe themselves to be watching nothing 
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less than a ruthless process of territorial con- 
quest under which some 35 million Chinese 
and Mongols are to become—if Japan has 
her way—co-subjects of the 20 million hap- 
less Koreans. 

The Hay notes of 1899 ended the scramble 
for leases, and the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22 pledged the powers, including 
Japan, not to take advantage of China’s in- 
ternal disorder. Since 1910 China has lost 
no territory to any power, though her suze- 
rainty in Tibet and Mongolia has become a 
mere shadow. Coming more nearly to the 
present date, since 1927 China has regained 
jurisdiction over former British concessions 
(i.e., residential areas), and a former British 
leased territory, as well as over former Rus- 
sian, German, Austro-Hungarian, and Bel- 
gian concessions. She has regained control 
over customs rates and partial control over 
customs administration. Foreign railway ad- 
ministration has practically disappeared, save 
in Manchuria and Yunnan. The powers no 
longer attempt to deal with China as a com- 
pact group through the doyen of the diplo- 
matic corps. The gunboat policy has been 
notably restricted in the scope of its opera- 
tions. In short, for the powers in general, 
diplomacy has taken the place of force and 
their honest purpose of assisting China to 
reorder her affairs has come to be recognized 
by the Chinese themselves. 

True it is that foreign interests still are 
protected by contracts and methods that 
continue to irritate the Chinese. Extraterri- 
toriality remains, as do the International Set- 
tlement and other residential areas, several 
leased territories, military detachments, and 
coastal shipping privileges. The question con- 
cerning these controls is as to the attitude 
of the powers toward them. There can be 
little doubt that the attitude is one of con- 
ciliation, of willingness to relinquish rights 
not legally of a permanent character. If Japan 
points to Hongkong as a permanent guarantor 
of British power, Britain may point to the 
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Loo Choo Islands, Formosa, and Korea as 
Japanese bases, all of them former Chinese 
territories or vassal states. 


HERE is, therefore, no substantial ground 

for the contention now being made in 
some quarters that the League powers and 
others must give up their ill-gotten gains in 
China before they challenge Japan to evacuate. 
The answer is that they are in the process of 
giving them up, and that the process will be 
hastened if China is not disturbed by acts of 
aggression. Not only have the powers in gen- 
eral accepted the principle of treaty revision, 
but they have accorded to Japan an actual 
economic predominance in Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. Although they 
were unwilling to follow Japan’s suggestion 
that those regions be excluded from the scope 
of the 1920 banking Consortium, it would 
appear that some sort of gentleman's agree- 
ment has been in force under which Japan 
has been left alone in the financing of gov- 
ernmental enterprises in those areas. Mean- 
while, neither the Consortium nor the bank- 
ers of any of its supporting member states 
have made any loans to other Chinese gov- 
ernmental units. Thus Japan’s position has 
improved, while China proper has been pro- 
tected from further purely political borrow- 
ing such as that represented in part by the 
Nishihara loans. 

This is not to say that the powers generally 
should not proceed more rapidly to liquidate 
their holdings of obsolete privileges in 
China. A wholesale house-cleaning is neces- 
sary. What is required is that political and 
jurisdictional controls be surrendered and that 
the grasp of the port merchant upon foreign 
public opinion be destroyed in order that in- 
telligent statesmanship may work unham- 
pered. Chinese as well as Japanese sentiment 
justifiably resents these restrictions and mo- 
nopolies. On the other hand, it is but fair to 
recognize that no one gains from the destruc- 
tion of economic wealth and that China 
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stands to lose if she drives out the foreign 
merchant before her own business structure 
is built up to take over the functions he has 
been performing. The Chinese appear to un- 
derstand this and are prepared to take account 
of it in a settlement. 


HERE is a persistent misreading of cause 
ae effect by Japanese and other for- 
eigners in China. They argue that the rights 
of foreigners cannot be surrendered because 
they constitute the only protection available 
against nationalist resentment. The truth is 
that the rights constitute the only menace to 
foreigners. The Japanese should be able to 
remember their own comparatively recent dif- 
ficulties in protecting foreigners against hot- 
headed youths and the subsidence of such 
sporadic vengefulness when the equalitarian 
treaties of 1894 went into effect. 

China’s use of the boycott against Japan’s 
trade is of a piece with other anti-foreign 
manifestations; it is a species of self-defence, 
not of aggressive action. Boycotts are less 
devastating than war, and historically they 
have been the weapons of weak states against 
stronger states. China is in no position to de- 
clare war, however extreme the provocation. 
She is not strong enough even to declare a 
boycott by governmental action. The Japanese 
repetition ad nauseam of the hurtful action 
of Chinese boycotts persistently ignores the 
fact that every one of them has been wan- 
tonly provoked by Japanese intervention. It 
also ignores the fact that Japanese losses have 
been largely offset by increased trade after 
a boycott has been discontinued. 

The Japanese are now, both privately and 
officially, proposing that Japan be recognized 
as overlord in the Far East; they are an- 
nouncing a “Monroe Doctrine’ for that 
region. It is a caustic commentary upon the 
Monroe Doctrine that they should take this 
juncture as a fitting time to put forward 
theirs. But granting, without admitting, the 
parallel, there is a fundamental difference in 








circumstances in the fact that Latin America 
is a congeries of some twenty states, whereas 
China is but one state and that a very large 
one. Japan’s ambition can succeed only by 
partitioning China into small states. 

Japan is not wholly suited to the rdle of 
mentor or spiritual leader to China and other 
Far Eastern states. China is the source of 
Japanese culture, her intellectual leaders are 
more brilliant than those of Japan, her so- 
cial and political ideas are more democratic. 
Japan’s only warrant for leadership is her 
superior organizing capacity and her stand- 
ing among the nations as a military power. 
It would be a misfortune if militarism should 
give the lead to China, arousing new fears 
of the “Yellow Peril.” Yet it is not unbe- 
lievable that some Chinese government, in 
order to prevent partition of the country, will 
compound with its formidable enemy on the 
basis of a military alliance. 


HAT should be our conclusion? As a 

matter of principle it is clear that the 
issue of China’s future is an international 
one. Legal, moral, economic, and political 
considerations all point the same way. China 
cannot save herself; Japan is intent upon de- 
stroying her even at the cost of her own ex- 
istence. Only by international action can this 
greatest of Oriental cultures be preserved. 

I do not propose to enter into the way: 
and means of possible international action. 
Whether they will be taken or not depends 
upon what influences are brought to bear 
upon governments. I would point out that 
the principle of armaments reduction is not 
inconsistent with international action against 
a law-breaking nation. And I would venture 
in conclusion to assert that the problem of 
restraining Japan, viewed internationally, has 
been greatly exaggerated. What is lacking 
is not the strength but the will to act to- 
gether. Self-respect, if nothing else, should 
counsel the powers to find a common will and 


a common way. 





HELPING GIRLS TO GROW UP 


The Girl Scout Program—A Venture in Progressive Education 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


EOPLE who know about Girl Scouting 
| ee in a general way are likely to think 
of it as merely a wholesome and active form 
of group recreation for girls during the rest- 
less and exploring years between ten and six- 
teen or eighteen. Some may even think of it 
as entirely devoted to hiking and camping. 
And those whose knowledge is limited to pic- 
tures in the Sunday papers may dismiss it as 
a matter of uniforms, marching, and salut- 
ing the flag. Girl Scouting includes all of 
these things, of course, in their several de- 
grees of importance, but they all serve as 
means toward very definite educational and 
vocational ends. 

In general, the educational aims and meth- 
ods of Girl Scouting are those that we as- 
sociate with progressive education. It makes 
use of the natural enthusiasms of girls in their 
early teens, their desire to do things on their 
own with other girls, to be trusted to make 
and carry out their own plans, to work with 
their hands at things they deem worth while, 
to have adventures and explore new sides of 
life. 

Above all, Girl Scouting seeks to educate 
and develop girls—and to make them happy 
—through the small, freely-chosen, and self- 
directing group of the patrol of six or eight, 
choosing its own girl leader, and through 
the troop made up of from two to four of 
these patrols. The patrol leaders and the adult 
troop leader, with her assistant if she has one, 
form the “Court of Honor’ or managing 


committee of the troop, which works out 
programs for troop meetings, plans hikes and 
other excursions, arranges for community 
“good turns,” and deals with any questions 
that may come up. In this committee the views 
of every girl in the troop may have a hear- 
ing, so that even the youngest feels that she 
has a share in managing troop affairs. 


HE troop leader is a kind of grown per- 
"ae frequently new to the girl’s experi- 
ence, a grown person who does not issue or- 
ders, nor write marks in a book, nor tell her 
to stop talking or to straighten lines, but in- 
stead listens to what she has to say, shares 
in her activities, helps her tactfully with her 
most secret ambitions and problems, and, in 
general, does not impose her own will but 
stands ready to make suggestions of things to 
do and ways of doing them which the troop 
could not possibly think up all by themselves. 

Of course this leader is a volunteer, giving 
freely of her time, interest, and understand- 
ing of girls. She meets with them for not 
more than two hours a week, with an outdoor 
excursion once or twice a month. With thou- 
sands of Girls Scout troops from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, there are, naturally, good lead- 
ers and poor leaders. But the Girl Scout Na- 
tional Organization has established a compre- 
hensive system of training courses and train- 
ing schools for these volunteers, and every 
year sees more successful troops and more in- 
telligent and devoted leaders. Whatever her 
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abilities or limitations, a Girl Scout leader has 
a unique opportunity to do something for 
girls of this age which it is difficult to do un- 
der other circumstances. They join a troop 
of their own free will and have a chance to 
try themselves out in many directions. She 
treats them as friends and equals; she helps 
them both to lead and to follow. She often 
turns restlessness and discontent into whole- 
some channels and is of real assistance in the 
difficult business of growing up in the mod- 
ern world. 


00 often we forget the coercive effect 
‘Le crowds and large groups upon the 
young. Most school classes are so large that 
the harassed teacher cannot pay much atten- 
tion to individual pupils. Save in small and 
expensive experimental schools and the most 
progressive of the public schools, the cur- 
riculum is inelastic, desks are arranged in 
severe rows and screwed to the floor, talking 
and moving about are forbidden except dur- 
ing the few minutes of recess or in the gym- 
nasium—if there is one. 

The family group is smaller, but it is often 
subject to the pinch of economy and always 
to the stresses and strains of different ages and 
interests. Of necessity, adults and young chil- 
dren receive first consideration, and growing 
girls and boys in many cases are left to shift 
for themselves, except when they are re- 
quired to do household tasks or are called to 
time for laziness or insubordination. The 
limitations of space in most modern homes 
have deprived eager youngsters of the fun 
and adventure once provided by attics, barns, 
sheds, and back yards, and have driven them 
out to the movies or to listless hanging about 
the streets. 

With what joy and pride, then, does 
the ten- or twelve-year-old join a Girl Scout 
troop and find a place and an outlet in 
a small group of her own. It may be her 
first “club,” and in any event joining the 
troop marks a definite emancipation from be- 
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ing classed as “one of the children.” The 
troop meets once a week out of school hours 
in a place where furniture may be pushed 
back and games played, perhaps in a “Little 
House’”’ belonging to all the Girl Scouts of 
the town. It is made up of girls from different 
school grades and covers a range of age sufh- 
ciently wide so that the newcomer is lost 
in admiration of those who are older and more 
knowing in the mysteries of Girl Scouting. 
There are no entrance requirements beyond 
the probationary month during which she is 
learning to tie knots and follow trails, is por- 
ing over the Girl Scout Promise and Laws, 
and is shaking down into her patrol. It makes 
no difference whether she is at the top or the 
bottom of her class in school—nor even if 
she has been “‘left back.” She works at her 
own pace under the stimulus of group 
achievement and often accomplishes things 
she has not dreamed she could do. 

As a girl progresses through the stages of 
Girl Scouting and becomes a Tenderfoot, a 
Second-Class, and a First-Class Girl Scout, 
she learns many things that are of immediate 
use to her and will be of use to her later in 
whatever vocation she chooses and in all the 
relations of life. The program has a core of 
common experiences dealing with outdoor 
life, household activities, health, first aid, and 
citizenship. It arouses a girl's interest in 
world affairs, since Girl Scouting is an inter- 
national movement, and she may correspond 
with or even visit Gir] Scouts and Girl Guides 
of other countries and languages. 

Members of the American Association 
of University Women will be particularly 
interested in the possibilities for vocational 
guidance which the Girl Scout program 
offers. Much of the vocational influence 
is indirect, but no one who has been the 
leader of a Girl Scout troop needs to be told 
that Girl Scouting has vocational bearings. 
Every leader has watched the various dormant 
or sprouting interests bud and climb through 
the program toward the different kinds of 
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work a girl may do in the world. The leader 
must answer—or try to answer—eager ques- 
tions about occupations: the kind of training 
called for, where to get it, how long it will 
take and what it will cost, the number of jobs 
likely to be open, the salaries paid, and the 
chances for advancement. During the winter 
months the leader may take the older Girl 
Scouts on certain vocational trips—to the lo- 
cal library, the museum, the art school, a de- 
partment store, a business school, a news- 
paper office. For such expeditions the authori- 
ties are glad to give little talks on the oppor- 
tunities and the preparation needed in their 
various fields. 

The Girl Scout program also provides a 
wide series of projects, recognized by simple 
woven “proficiency badges,” which give a 
girl a chance to try out and make use of her 
own particular bents or talents. Of these 
projects, 38 per cent deal with outdoor life 
and nature; 24 per cent with household ac- 
tivities; 21 per cent with arts and crafts, 
music, and dancing; and 17 per cent with 
health, first aid, and citizenship. 


T Is through these proficiency badges that 
I vocational interests are most directly fos- 
tered by Girl Scouting. The First Aid and 
Home Nurse badges may lead a girl to de- 
cide that she would like to be a nurse or a 
doctor. The Cook and Housekeeper badges 
may arouse an interest in becoming a home 
economist or a dietitian. The Child Nurse 
badge may show her that she likes little chil- 
dren so much that she will prepare to become 
a kindergartener or a teacher in a nursery 
school. The long list of nature badges may 
inspire her to become a teacher of the sciences 
or a museum worker. The art badges may turn 
her thoughts toward commercial art, interior 
decoration, arts and crafts, or even toward 
painting or sculpture. The Scribe badge may 
incline the girl with a knack for writing to- 
wards newspaper or magazine work; the 
Business Woman badge toward becoming a 
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secretary or office manager. All over the coun- 
try, too, young women who have been Girl 
Scouts are acting as local directors, the paid 
executives of Girl Scout councils. 

Here are a few instances among many. A 
Girl Scout who was fond of music and played 
the violin became so much interested in earn- 
ing her Minstrel badge in camp and in the 
carols which her troop sang in the community 
at Christmas and Easter that she has made a 
special study of folk music and is using her 
training professionally. 

A girl who became a Girl Scout at ten grew 
so enthusiastic about the outdoor side of the 
program and especially about the nature ac- 
tivities and badges that she chose her high 
school courses as much as possible along these 
lines, her troop leader helping her to work 
out various projects both in camp and at 
home. Because of its especially fine oppor- 
tunities in this field, she went to Cornell Uni- 
versity, where she has majored in natural 
sciences, become an honor student, and re- 
ceived an important scholarship. She is highly 
recommended by her professors for a post 
combining teaching and research. 

A Girl Scout writes from Hawaii that she 
is taking training in nursing as the result of 
interest awakened through her Health and 
First Aid badges. 

A girl who became a Girl Scout at twelve 
enjoyed the games and camping activities 
more than anything else in the program and 
learned to swim at a Girl Scout camp, finally 
becoming a Life Saver. She decided that she 
would become a teacher of swimming, and as 
she grew older saw the possibilities of learn- 
ing and teaching through games. After a four- 
year college course in health education and 
three years’ experience as swimming instruc- 
tor in a Girl Scout camp, she has become 
the director of health and physical education 
in a city elementary school. 

In all this the troop leader plays a strategic 
part. She has to use tact to curb immature and 
short-sighted enthusiasms as well as to guide 
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an aroused interest into appropriate channels. 
In these days of unemployment, as in better 
days, her emphasis will be upon adequate 
training rather than upon helping girls to 
“blind alley” jobs. She will inform herself 
about various kinds of training and will know 
all the resources of scholarship aid. She will 
keep in touch with the individuals and agen- 
cies in her community dealing with the edu- 
cational and vocational life of girls. 

One of the significant things about Girl 
Scouting today is the extent to which it is 
being used by educational institutions as 
evidence that a girl is an all-round and up- 
standing applicant for admission or for a 
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scholarship. An alumnz committee of one of 
the large women’s colleges, charged with se- 
lecting high school graduates for a four- 
year board-and-tuition scholarship, has found 
over and over that the successful candidates 
have been Girl Scouts. 

With the modern educational emphasis 
upon character and accomplishment, as well 
as upon scholarship, Girl Scouting has re- 
vealed itself as a valuable means of discover- 
ing gitls who possess these traits to a marked 
degree. For this reason, if for no other, it 
should commend itself to those who are con- 
cerned with providing educational and voca- 
tional opportunities for young women. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The Biennial Convention, May 17, 1933 


Wo years ago our thoughts turned back- 

ward over half a century. Today we are 
occupied with the present, so occupied that 
it is in danger of absorbing too large a pro- 
portion of our thought. Present accomplish- 
ments find a part of their value as a starting 
point for what may be done. Therefore, with- 
out in the least discounting what has been 
achieved, I should like to emphasize those 
achievements in the light of “what may be” 
rather than of ‘‘what is.” 

It is hardly necessary to remind you of the 
two roads along which we are traveling. On 
the first, we have been wayfarers for half a 
century and more, for from the beginning the 
goal toward which the Association has tended 
has been education. Within the last years 
the pace has been accelerated to an extent 
of which many members have little realiza- 
tion. To be recognized by the Association has 
long been considered a distinction; today, 
the Association has won for itself recogni- 
tion as an educational authority. The report 
of the Director will give a summary of the 
educational activities; my own approach is 
from the outside to stress the significance of 
this work to the general welfare, 

First, the Association has become a research 
center. Take, as an illustration, the Study of 
Current Changes and Experiments in Liberal 
Arts Education, now in its second printing, 
an investigation requiring great expenditure 
of time and thought, an expenditure more 
than justified by the value of the material 
and the use to which it is being put. 

A second piece of research is on the prog- 
ress of women during the past one hundred 


years, as material for a book to be written 
under the auspices of the National Council 
of Women for the ‘Century of Progress.” 
This work, again, was real research—a 
“gleaning”’ of “small bundles of facts . 

and working through source material,’’— 
these “‘research findings” making a significant 
contribution to the woman movement as well 
as to education in general. 

The cooperation of the Association with 
other organizations has widened its educa- 
tional field. It has collaborated with the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors in a Study of College and University 
Teaching; with the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa in an examination of criteria and 
methods of election; and with others, as 
the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
and the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to remind you that Head- 
quarters is an information as well as a re- 
search center. The secondary and collegiate 
information service is growing steadily, and 
the activities along the line of furnishing edu- 
cational material to branches—outlines, syl- 
labi, bibliographies, source material, com- 
pleted articles, and books—although not new, 
have broadened in scope and number. 

As you will hear in the Director's report, 
branches and state divisions have not only 
been interested in educational study groups 
and educational activities per se, but have 
also raised the educational standards of com- 
munities through forums, round tables, dis- 
cussions, and conferences on current socio- 
economic problems—national and interna- 
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tional—such as banking, tariff restrictions, so- 
cial and economic planning. 


HE second road along which the Asso- 
"| dae is traveling is the international. 
Again, it is not within the province of this 
talk to do more than give a glimpse of the 
territory which is being covered by our de- 
partment on international relations. I have 
often wished that I might take the courses 
outlined, follow through the bibliographies 
prepared. One of the outstanding features of 
our American life since the war has been the 
development of study groups on international 
relations, a development especially marked in 
groups of women, in which the Association 
has been one of the leaders. A glance at the 
list of “guidance materials” prepared by our 
office gives some conception of the scope of 
the work: 


The Development of International Attitudes in 
Children 

Foreign Policy of the United States 

International Economics 

International Politics 

Mexico 

Pan American Policies and Problems 

Problems of the Pacific 

The Conflict between China and Japan, 1931-1932 

India 

Public Opinion and International Relations 

Reparations and War Debts 

Russia 


The international service is by no means 
limited to the efforts “to build up a body of 
intelligent public opinion on international af- 
fairs, by educational methods.” A most im- 
portant side of the work is its membership 
and active participation in the International 
Federation of University Women. Those of 
us who were at the Biennial in Boston will 
not soon forget the stimulus which came 
from having members of the Council of the 
International Federation as our guests of 
honor. I realized last spring in Geneva, in 
my meetings with the groups there, how di- 
rectly membership in the International Fed- 
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eration plays into international understand- 
ing. It is a truism to say that human con- 
tacts of the right type are the most direct 
road’ to the new international relationship 
for which we long. 


UR Association travels along more than 
C) one road, to the desired end; as, for 
example, its work for international exchanges 
of students and teachers, and the extension 
of hospitality to foreign educators and stu- 
dents. The effectiveness of this second effort 
is greatly increased by the clubhouses, Crosby 
Hall in London, Reid Hall in Paris, our own 
national clubhouse in Washington. I always 
have a sense of homecoming at 1634 I 
Street, and one of the brightest recollec- 
tions of the six months in Europe last year, 
is of the visits at Reid Hall, the charming 
center for the university women of the world, 
given to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 

A little green pamphlet made its appear- 
ance last October, introducing itself by say- 
ing: 

Nowhere has the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women demonstrated its practical idealism 
and its educational power and promise more fully 
than in its establishment of fellowships to en- 


courage women to devote themselves to scientific 
work and scholarly pursuits. 


To that I should like to add one of the 
closing paragraphs of our little green friend: 


Our International Fellowship bears witness to 
the belief of the A.A.U.W. that education is the 
basis of international good will, as it also gives 
proof of our devotion to learning as a source of 
beauty and enrichment of human life and our con- 
viction that women have a part to play in elevating 
society in this way. 


Fellowships travel along both sides of our 
Association highway—the educational and 
the international. They help the teacher as 
well as the scholar. ‘‘New skills, new ideas, 
new tastes and new ideals acquired in con- 
tact with brilliant and inspiring teachers 
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abroad” —and at home—“‘will later quicken 
new fires in American classrooms.” But, best 
of all, from the point of view of some of us, 
they also “increase international understand- 


ing. 


HE Association, like the rest of the 
4 pete has faced and is facing difficul- 
ties, as, for example, in the question of mem- 
bership. Membership is a large factor in the 
success of the Association, furnishing that 
which makes ‘‘the wheels go round.” The fees 
are surprisingly small when compared with 
what they accomplish—hardly to be seen with 
a miscroscope! Again, membership adds to 
the force of the organization, as an organi- 
zation, an aspect which cannot be overem- 
phasized at this time of crisis. The Associa- 
tion must take initiative and responsibility, 
and numbers count, since legislators are hu- 
man and interested in votes! 


The force of a national group increases 
the importance of every unit within it. The 


603 branches and the 39 state divisions, as 
members of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and as members of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
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now organized in 37 countries of the world, 
count far more than individual clubs. 

Best of all in this Association is the spirit 
which prevails, the spirit not of self ag- 
grandizement, but of service. With the multi- 
plication of activities and committees in the 
work this welding of interests becomes even 
more important. There must be coordination 
within all groups if the Association is to con- 
tinue to realize its ideal. 

This Convention brings to a close my six 
years of official relationship with you. It is 
quite impossible to put into words all that it 
has meant to me, both as an official and as a 
layman. The Board of Directors has unfalter- 
ingly held up my hands; the Headquarters 
staff has uncomplainingly borne the heat and 
burden of the day; from you all I have re- 
ceived only loyal support, and when I say 
“thank you” I mean not a collective expres- 
sion, but an individual one. For my valedic- 
tory wish for you I am borrowing the words 
of an old Hebrew poet—may you “go from 
strength to strength.” 

Mary E. Woo. ey, President 
American Association of 
University Women 





NEW OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Elected at the Biennial Convention 


President: Dr. Meta Glass, president of 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 

President Glass took her M.A. at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College and her 
Ph.D. at Columbia University. After teach- 
ing at various southern institutions, including 
Randolph-Macon, she taught Latin and 
Greek at Columbia University, where she was 
also assistant to the director of university 
extension. During the war she served in 
France with the Y.W.C.A., acting in 1919 
as head of the Y.W.C.A. Training School for 
European Women in Paris, and in 1920 was 
awarded the Reconnaissance Francaise. In 
1925 Dr. Glass assumed the presidency of 
Sweet Briar College, in which office she has 
rendered outstanding service. She is a mem- 
ber of the Archeological Institute of America, 
and of the American Philological Association 
and other educational and learned societies. 
Through many years she has shown her keen 
interest in A.A.U.W. by sharing in its work 
and by valuable contributions to convention 
and sectional conference programs. 

In 1929 Columbia University conferred 
upon her the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
President Glass is a distinguished educator, 
highly regarded both in our own country 
and abroad, with a long record of scholarly 
achievement and administrative success. 


First Vice-President: Dr. Mary Yost, 
dean of women, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dean Yost holds her A.B. from Vassar 
and her Ph.D. from Michigan. After teach- 
ing, first at Wellesley and then at Vassar, 
she entered upon her present duties as as- 
sociate professor of English and dean of 
women at Stanford in 1921. She is a member 
of several learned societies. She has held vari- 
ous A.A.U.W. offices, including the vice- 
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presidency of the California State Division, 
and many California branches look to her 
for help. 


Director of the South Atlantic Section: 
Miss Jeannette S. Kelly, of Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

Miss Kelly, a graduate of Wellesley, has 
already given most outstanding service to 
our Association as president of the Virginia 
State Division and as president and then as 
Fellowship chairman of the Williamsburg 
Branch. She has also exhibited a keen inter- 
est in community work and is well known 
not only in her state but throughout the sec- 
tion. 


Director of the Northeast Central Sec- 
tion: Dr. Irma E. Voigt, dean of women, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Dean Voigt holds both her A.B. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Illinois. After 
teaching in various institutions in Ohio she 
became dean of women at Ohio University 
in 1913 and has held this office continuously 
ever since. She is a member of many organi- 
zations, both learned and philanthropic, and 
has rendered valuable service in the fields of 
socal and religious work. She has given dis- 
tinguished service to our Association as presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Division. 


Director of the Southeast Central Sec- 
tion: Miss Martha Catching Enochs, of 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Miss Enochs, a graduate of Goucher Col- 
lege, was a charter member of the Southern 
Association of College Women in the state 
of Mississippi, and since A.A.U.W. days has 
carried on active work for our Association, 
serving in many capacities. She was acting 
as Mississippi state Fellowship chairman 
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when early this year she was appointed to the 
directorship of the Southeast Central Section 
to fill out the unexpired term of Miss Flor- 
ence Dymond, resigned. 

Miss Enochs has been especially interested 
in helping to promote adequate standards in 
the schools and colleges of her state. She is 
a member of the Central Board of Trustees 
of the Institutions of Higher Learning in 
Mississippi, appointed from the state at large 
for a period of twelve years. 


Director of the Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion: Mrs. William S. Garnsey, of Greeley, 
Colorado. 

Mrs. Garnsey is a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege. She has shown a fine sense of com- 
munity responsibility, and has had much 
executive experience in welfare work as well 
as in our Association. She assisted in the 
organization of the Colorado State Division 
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and was its first educational chairman; she 
is a charter member of the Greeley Branch 
and served for three years as its president. 
She worked for the recognition of Colorado 
State Teachers College by the A.A.U.W. and 
for the establishment by the Greeley Branch 
of the Weld County Library for Rural 
Schools. 


The above list of names, together with the 
biographical notes, was presented at the busi- 
ness session of the Biennial Convention, May 
20, by the Committee on Nominations, con- 
sisting of Mrs. A. L. Jones, Montclair, New 
Jersey, chairman ; Gladys Branegan, Bozeman, 
Montana; Marion Gary, Rutland, Vermont; 
Mrs. M. W. Graham, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The committee’s nominations received the 
unanimous vote of the Convention. 
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Presented at the Biennial Convention, May 17, 1933 


THE American Association of University 
Women has had a definite place of leader- 
ship in shaping the educational affairs of the 
country in the past two years. Our prestige 
and status as a national educational organi- 
zation, definitely established to maintain 
high standards in education for women and 
children, is markedly gaining the respect of 
leaders in educational work. Our work has 
been commended in five national evaluating 
reports, and it formed the subject of several 
pages in the report of an ambassador to his 
king. 

The achievements of the last two years 
cannot be properly described within the limits 
set for these pages, but it is sufficient to say 
that they are not only numerous but of such 
value and character that they are worthy of 
the name, “American Association of Univer- 
sity Women.” Since credit is due to many for 
their contributions, the Director can speak 
boldly and proudly of them. All members 
should know some of our major achieve- 
ments: 

(1) In our adult educational materials a 
socio-economic content has been developed 
to contribute to the understanding of current 
problems. As a result there have been many 
seminars in our branches on socio-economic 
planning. For content, 282 groups have used 
the syllabus on The World Economic De pres- 
sion: A Study of Possible Ways Out. The 
kit of materials on Standardization of Articles 
for Home Use has developed into an unusual 
compilation of data for intelligent consum- 
ers. The Federal Bureau of Standards, whose 
special findings heretofore have been for gov- 
ernment use only, has offered not only to sup- 
plement this content from its data but to set 
up experiments to continue the development 
of this material, which it considers timely 
and excellent. 

(2) The study, Changes and Experiments 
in Liberal Arts Education, was voted the best 
study of 1932 by the National Society for 
the Study of Education. This book is now 


being used in 2,322 college and university 
reference libraries in the United States and 
in nine foreign countries, and was featured 
by the Association of American Colleges at 
its January meeting, and also at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Land Grant Colleges. 

(3) The Educational Office directed the 
research for the book sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Women for the ‘Century 
of Progress,” on the achievements of women, 
organized and individual, for the past cen- 
tury. 

(4) The organization work done by the 
Educational Office to meet the crisis in edu- 
cation, nationally and in all the states, was 
extensive. Through participation in the Presi- 
dent’s Citizens Conference and cooperation 
with the Federal Office of Education, the 
N.E.A., and the American Library Associa- 
tion, we have kept in touch with all construc- 
tive plans, memoranda of which have been 
furnished our legislative and education chair- 
men. 


As you heard in the Edu- 
cational Policies Commit- 
tee report of 1929, the Director was brought 
to Headquarters to develop the educational 
program and also to integrate and coordinate 
the various activities of the Association, 
which have multiplied rapidly in the last 
twelve years. It is believed that this coordi- 
native function is facilitating relationships 
and economizing efforts within and without 
the Association. 

The national Headquarters staff is small; 
therefore a large part of the national work 
is done by volunteer committees. Much of 
the Director's time is given to the task of 
relating the work of these committees. The 
Committee on Educational Policies, the Com- 
mittee on Membership, and the Committee 
on Maintaining Standards have worked to- 
gether since November, 1931, on the elucida- 
tion of standards, procedures, and relation- 
ships of the A.A.U.W. to institutions of 
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higher education. The result is a set of much 
more objective standards to guide the work 
of membership and the maintenance of 
standards, and a plan for biennial follow-up 
procedure whereby institutions on our list 
will be continuously studied. A closer rela- 
tionship with the Association of American 
Universities has been arranged, making avail- 
able information concerning institutions 
warned or dropped by them; and all institu- 
tions on the A.A.U.W. list before 1929 will 
be asked to secure the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities rating by 1938, with the un- 
derstanding that if this rating is not secured 
by that date they will be dropped from the 
A.A.U.W. list. 

Correspondence is a large item in the work 
of the Director’s office. In two years the ac- 
tual number of dispatched letters, represent- 
ing required answers to requests, was 31,820. 

Traveling by staff members has been elimi- 
nated except when the inviting group chooses 
to pay expenses. This policy precludes as- 
sistance through travel to centers needing our 
help. In the past two years the Director has 
addressed meetings of 4 sections, 9 state di- 
visions, and 39 branches. 

One great need at Headquarters is a pub- 
lications fund. We now have but a fifteen- 
hundred-dollar revolving fund for all of our 
publications, and the inadequacy of this sum 
definitely circumscribes our possibilities. If 
we could have afforded the printing of our 
liberal arts study, for example, it would al- 
ready have netted us several thousand dol- 
lars. 

Coordination has meant reorganization at 
Headquarters. With a reallocation of duties, 
we have been able to augment the program 
and offer a much wider range of service with- 
out a proportionate increase in staff. Econo- 
mies have had to be effected, however; and 
in addition to a 10 per cent horizontal salary 
cut, five staff members have been eliminated. 
This will seriously condition our efficiency, 
we know, considering the amount of work 
that has to be done, and we hope that our 
members will help to meet the situation by 
cooperating more closely in answering cor- 
respondence, making reports, et cetera. 
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The past two years have seen 
developments in the content 
and form of our branch program activities. 
There is greater awareness of our objectives 
and more alertness to the improvement of 
educational conditions. But our branch pro- 
grams need a great deal more thoughtful 
planning lest we contribute to the “cult of 
the low-brow.”” They should be geared into 
national planning, and at the same time in- 
tegrated to our membership’s needs and in- 
terests. The challenge to college women is 
thorough today. When branches get worth- 
while branch programs, the membership 
problem will no doubt be solved. 

The branches which are doing outstand- 
ing work have selected their program chair- 
men, educational chairmen, and international 
relations chairmen for originality and enter- 
prise. A new emphasis should be given the 
work of the educational chairman; since we 
are an educational organization, it seems 
logical that she should be the coordinating 
program officer, with subchairmen for gen- 
eral program planning, for the work of the 
educational and international relations study 
group programs and communal activities. 
Our branches lack integration under their 
present organization of chairmen working 
for the most part independently and in com- 
petition with each other. 


The Program 


A quantitative evaluation of 
the adult study activities of 
A.A.U.W. branches shows that in the pe- 
riod, 1923-31, there were 2,156 study groups 
sponsored by branches. In the period, 1931- 
33, there were 2,061 study groups. Thus in 
the two years since the last Convention our 
branches have held almost as many study 
courses as were developed during the eight 
preceding years. 

An analysis of groups since 1931 shows 
the number held in the major classifications, 
other than international relations: 


Study Groups 


Parent education ............ 514 
SOS er re ee 456 
Rp aa cng omni 370 
Te 203 
ee ere ee 173 


Educational theory .......... 64 
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Significant trends are shown in the de- 
crease in the number of parent education 
groups this year, and the increase in the so- 
cio-economic field. However, the survey of 
parent education groups made last year by 
364 of our branches, which is mentioned 
elsewhere in this report, gives evidence that 
there is still need for this work in all com- 
munities where the A.A.U.W. functions. 

Education chairmen are in many instances 
surveying the needs and interests of their 
branch members before offering courses. This 
adaptation of adult education work to the 
specific needs of members leads to widely 
different types of study classes. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, has a fine 
arts class which has done creative painting. 
The Brides Group of Omaha, Nebraska, va- 
ries household management with the psychol- 
ogy of family relationships. Montclair, New 
Jersey, has a group of mothers who enjoy 
“Keeping Up with Colleges” in order to 
understand the new developments which 
their children are facing. 

Fine arts programs are becoming more uni- 
fied and extending into the community 
through art exhibits and little theater pro- 
ductions. Plays have been given in Aberdeen, 
South Dakota; Grand Junction, Colorado; 
Kansas City, Kansas; and East St. Louis, II- 
linois. Aurora, Illinois, has had a notable 
group in music appreciation. Bloomington, 
Indiana, has had classes in both drama and 
art; and Ashland, Wisconsin, has a unified 
program of four study groups all related to 
the fine arts: music, art, home decoration, 
and drama. Newburgh, New York, has study 
groups in drama and the arts, and has spon- 
sored an art exhibit which was most success- 
ful. Ames, Iowa, has a group in the crea- 
tive arts for junior members. 

In Colorado Springs the Committee on 
Education made a careful survey of all adult 
education opportunities held in the com- 
munity, and members are kept informed as 
to special lectures and programs. In Elgin, 
Illinois, the A.A.U.W. iff cooperation with 
other agencies sponsors 20 child study groups 
in the community, furnishing a leader for 
each. Numerous study classes for junior 
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groups are being formed. Many branches 
have turned their attention entirely to study- 
ing the various plans for taxation or teacher 
certification which are being voted upon this 
year. Notable among these are the Ohio and 
California branches. 

This current year 505 branches, or 84 per 
cent of the total of 603, have reported edu- 
cational programs. Of these, 132 are carry- 
ing on parent education study groups, while 
280 have other types of study group work. 
These figures indicate that further growth 
may be anticipated, for every branch should 
develop a program of adult education in or- 
der to fulfill the educational aims of the As- 
sociation. 

Although faced with unusually difficult lo- 
cal situations in almost all instances, five sec- 
tions show gains in the number of study 
groups offered this past year. These are: 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Northwest 
Central, Rocky Mountain, and North Pa- 
cific. 


Communal educational activi- 
ties total 1,478 since last Con- 
vention, as against 978 for the 
two preceding years. This year 
329 branches have reported some form of 
community program. Again the value of 
work cannot be judged by numerical gain 
alone. Branches which have made the great- 
est contribution in this field are those whose 
education chairmen have first carefully sur- 
veyed community needs in order to meet 
these needs with a planned program. 

An outstanding type of communal activity 
is the chamber of communal interests or 
its equivalent, where A.A.U.W. acts with 
other women’s organizations to clarify objec- 
tives and reach an understanding as to which 
Organization should initiate certain activities 
and wherein all should cooperate, thus pre- 
venting duplication and making it possible 
to allocate to each organization the work 
which best suits its particular abilities. Ex- 
cellent work along these lines has been be- 
gun in Richmond, Virginia, and Syracuse, 
New York. 

One hundred and seventy-eight branches 


Communal 
Educational 
Activities 
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have reported educational guidance projects. 
It would be impossible to mention all the 
excellent work done, but Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and Birmingham, Michigan, have pro- 
vided rather permanent ways of meeting their 
community situations. 

In the last Convention report it was sug- 
gested that educational playthings exhibits 
could very well be sponsored each year by 
each branch of the Association. One hundred 
and thirteen branches have served their com- 
munities in this manner and have made use 
of the excellent materials provided at Head- 
quarters for the initiation of playthings ex- 
hibits. 

Both state and branch units have been en- 
gaged in meeting the crisis in education. 
Sixty-three branches have spent most of their 
time this year focusing the attention of their 
own members as well as that of the entire 
community upon the needs of their school 
systems. The Educational Office prepared ma- 
terial for all of the states where legislatures 
met this year. Branches and state divisions 
should concentrate on support for educational 
legislation in the next two years in ways 
similar to those reported in the April, 1933, 
JouRNAL by California, Ohio, and Detroit. 

Unusually original projects have been the 
Junior College Group at Concord, West Vir- 
ginia; the Children’s Museum of Monad- 
nock, New Hampshire; and the Portland, 
Oregon, Free-Time School. Ten branches are 
cooperating in communal adult education 
schools or classes. 

Open forums are growing in number, 15 
having been reported since September. No- 
table among these are the Forum on Economic 
Planning in Washington, D.C., and the par- 
ticipation of the Montclair, New Jersey, 
Branch in the Forum Plan of the entire com- 
munity. 

Among the outstanding surveys which 
have been sponsored are those of Columbia, 
Missouri, on Leadership among Girls, and 
the Joplin, Missouri, Survey of Public Li- 
braries. This latter is a new project which has 
been highly commended by the American Li- 
brary Association, and another year an out- 
line will be available for the use of branches 
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wishing to give this service to their communi- 
ties. 

The New Brunswick, New Jersey, Branch 
is making a study of A.A.U.W. membership 
in its contacts with the community.. This 
will offer interesting suggestions for other 
branches another year. It is encouraging to 
record the fact that A.A.U.W. cooperation 
with other organizations is growing, both 
through establishing community projects and 
through leadership. 


The A.A.U.W. has 39 or- 
ganized states and 39 state 
education chairmen. Twenty-seven _ states 
have reported definite programs to national 
Headquarters. Of these, 15 are spending their 
major efforts in activities related to the crisis 
in education. 

Illinois is engaged in maintaining stand- 
ards of education in the public schools. Mis- 
sissippi educators are working through three 
State organizations, one of which is the 
A.A.U.W., by means of a questionnaire on 
the school situation in each local community. 
All chapters in Louisiana have sponsored li- 
brary projects, the establishment of more li- 
braries, and the wider use of those already 
established. Each of the Louisiana chapters 
is in a college town, and each does guidance 
work with high school girls. lowa, Oregon, 
Montana, California, Texas, and Washington 
are focusing attention on specific items of 
educational legislation. The state of Wash- 
ington is working through the Washington 
Women’s Educational Council, of which the 
A.A.U.W. is a member. Tennessee is con- 
cerned chiefly with the status of elementary 
education, and Ohio has been studying the 
Mort Plan of equalization of educational op- 
portunities. Iowa has furthered the bill for 
the certification of teachers which was intro- 
duced into the last legislature. South Da- 
kota has been faced with the necessity of 
fighting to maintain teaching as a profes- 
sion, since economy proposals have been in- 
stituted which would be fatal to its con- 
tinued development. 

Four state divisions—Vermont, Minne- 
sota, Arkansas, and Oklahoma—have been 


State Programs 
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giving their time to aiding rural education. 
Minnesota has stressed, in addition, kinder- 
garten education; and Arkansas has cooper- 
ated with the American Library Association 
and the Arkansas Council of Parent Educa- 
tion. 

Other worth-while enterprises have been 
New York’s survey of branch activities and 
plans for high school deans of girls, Wis- 
consin’s survey of creative education, and 
New Jersey’s survey of membership. Michi- 
gan is making a survey of the state’s needs 
preparatory to a general state program. Mas- 
sachusetts has surveyed the scholarships 
available to women students outside of 
greater Boston. Florida has made a State Li- 
brary Survey with the cooperation of the 
American Library Association. 


Since the report at the 
last Biennial, the Edu- 
cational Office has con- 
tinued to build up a reference library in sec- 
ondary and collegiate education. During the 
past two years, 2,300 cards were added to 
the catalogue of the material in this library, 
bringing the file to a present total of over 
5,300 cards. 

A total of 302 inquiries in the field of 
secondary and collegiate education from 
corporate members ef al. were received and 
answered during the last biennium, as com- 
pared with 270 for the previous two-year 
period. The majority of the inquiries con- 
tinue to be concerned with phases of col- 
legiate education. A lengthy inquiry was re- 
ceived from a member of the International 
Federation of University Women in Brus- 
sels who was making a comparative study of 
higher education for women and wished to 
have comprehensive information on the 
higher education of women in the United 
States. Another request was from the editors 
of a magazine published in India (India and 
the World) for a brief article on some phase 
of collegiate education for women in the 
United States. 

Continued effort has been made to supply 
branches with information concerning edu- 
cational and vocational guidance work with 


Service to Corporate 
Members et al. 
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high school girls. The need for this form 
of community activity has been perhaps in- 
creasingly evident during the past two years; 
slightly more than 200 branches have dur- 
ing this time engaged in guidance work. To 
assist these branches a revised form of the 
mimeographed ‘Suggestions for Commit- 
tees” was prepared. A supplement was is- 
sued to the mimeographed bulletin giving in 
detail the guidance programs of a number 
of branches. 

A number of new bibliographies have been 
prepared in response to requests, on inter- 
collegiate athletics for women, changes and 
experiments in liberal arts colleges, women’s 
colleges, summer schools, the teaching of 
English, history, mathematics, and science in 
secondary schools, the teaching of modern 
languages, secondary and higher education in 
other countries, student health, occupations 
for women, employment of married women as 
teachers, and agriculture as a career. 

Some of the bibliographies previously 
prepared have been revised in response to 
continued demand. The subjects are: alumni 
education, clothes for the college girl, col- 
lege teaching methods, entrance require- 
ments, junior colleges, occupations and inter- 
ests of college women, student housing prob- 
lems, vocational guidance in colleges, women 
in educational work. 


Research is carried on by the 
Educational Office not as a spe- 
cial project but as an integral part of the 
work of procuring more adequate data to 
answer the needs of our corporate member- 
ship, the program, and our committees. 
One of our major research activities in 
the last two years was the stock-taking of 
experiences with current changes and experi- 
ments in liberal arts education, along the 
lines of the care and direction of students, 
curriculum and instruction, and organization 
and administration. We needed this informa- 
tion to answer requests made by our corpo- 
rate members, as content for our adult educa- 
tional material, for college branches, for 
branches carrying on collegiate guidance, 
and for our Committee on Membership, 


Research 
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which was studying institutions on the basis 
of standards dating from 1889. This study 
proved to be immensely valuable in satisfy- 
ing these needs and those of cooperating col- 
leges and universities. Two publications 
were released in February, 1932: one made 
possible by the National Society for the 
Study of Education, which published it as the 
major study in education of the year; the 
other financed by a gift of five hundred dol- 
lars from the Washington, D.C., Branch. We 
now find ourselves regarded as the source of 
information on the changing college. We 
have helped 315 American and 9 foreign col- 
leges and universities with specific findings. 
Obviously the value of this study lies in its 
continuance. 

The syllabi, Newer Aspects of Collegiate 
Education and The Student Goes to College, 
are based on this liberal arts study and are 
designed for college branches as well as 
branches carrying on collegiate guidance ac- 
tivities. 

A research program for the A.A.U.W. 
devoted to obvious needs in collegiate educa- 
tion as revealed by this study, has been projec- 
ted as follows: 


1. A study of the adequacy of curriculum 


offerings for women in institutions of 
higher learning in meeting their needs 
in contemporary life. 

. A study of the coordination of daily 
living with education, including a deter- 
mination of housing standards for resi- 
dences for women students. 

. A study of health provisions in main- 
taining the physical fitness of women 
students where provisions for the pro- 
motion of the “intellectual life” are 
emphasized. 

. A study of the guidance and counsel- 
ing of college students in at least three 
types of institutions. 


The McHale Vocational Interest Test for 
Liberal Arts College Women has been further 
refined in respect to validity and reliability 
of prediction and is published as a new edi- 
tion. It is used by 20 colleges today. 
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The research for the 
history of a century 
of women’s achieve- 
ments and for the evaluation of the work of 
29 organizations constituting the National 
Council of Women was under the direction 
of this office. The work began December 1, 
1931, and closed July 1, 1932. 

Little beyond theoretical treatment was 
found in works of writers who have touched 
upon the woman movement. Facts were few 
and far between. Evaluations were scarce and 
unreliable. Therefore the task was one of 
gleaning small bundles of facts from general 
books and laboriously working through such 
source material as the pioneers in the move- 
ment had left. There seemingly has never 
been adequate historical recognition of the 
part women play and have played in the 
progress of civilization. Charles and Mary 
Beard’s Rise of American Civilization is the 
only outstanding general work which has ad- 
mitted the woman movement into the dignity 
of history. After six months our conclusion 
was that a thorough study would require at 
least two years of concentrated effort. 

The progress made in six months was by 
no méans insignificant, although the research 
was far from complete in our estimation; 
however, the officers in the Council and the 
historical writer secured by the Council to 
write the book based on this research were 
exceedingly pleased with what we had. 
Specifically, over one thousand selected ab- 
stracts were assembled on cards in a form 
comprehensible to a person who had not done 
the reading. In addition to this repository of 
references, a calendar of significant events 
was compiled, making it possible to discover 
what was going on in the world of women 
at any one date during the period covered. 


A Century of 
Women’s Achievements 


The American As- 
sociation of Uni- 
versity Professors 
has just completed 
a study of college and university teaching. The 
Director served as a member of the advisory 
committee. This study, and also the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges’ study of “The 


A.A.U.P. Study 
of College and University 
Teaching 
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Comprehensive Examination,” used the 
A.A.U.W. liberal arts study before project- 
ing its work. 


The National Child Re- 
search Center was estab- 
lished in 1928 through the 
joint efforts of the A.A.U.W., the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Public Health, 
National Research Council, George Wash- 
ington University, and the University of 
Maryland, and supported by the Spelman 
Fund and service fees. It has afforded the 
Educational Office an opportunity for funda- 
mental research in child development and 
parent education. The Director as a member 
of the Executive Committee has been research 
consultant for the staff and graduate students 
at the Center. 


National Child 


Research Center 


By accepting the 
Spelman Fund 
grant, the Asso- 
ciation is ethical- 
ly obligated to maintain its educational work 
at the high level which has been established. 
In order to economize our efforts and to 
promote our objectives in parent education 
work adequately, it was thought wise to 
survey parent education needs so that efforts 
might be concentrated hereafter on those 
geographical areas where needs are greatest. 
The survey had for its aim an extensive 
rather than an intensive study of parent edu- 
cation work and extra-home service facilities 
in 364 communities. No attempt was made to 
evaluate this work from a professional point 
of view, although certain well-founded gen- 
eralizations can be made which clarify the 
place the A.A.U.W. can and should take in 
the development of parent education and 
child development work. 

An analysis of the findings of our edu- 
cational chairmen who were in charge of these 
surveys showed that the A.A.U.W. holds 
fourth place in all communities in number of 
parent education classes held. However, the 
A.A.U.W.’s parent education work differs 
from that of all other organizations in the 
caliber of study material used and the charac- 


Surveys of Parental 
Education and Home Service 
Facilities 
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ter of its study. Groups may pursue scientific 
subject matter in the study of the child from 
infancy to adolescence with no break in con- 
tinuity; each of the classes reported consisted 
of a year or more of weekly or bi-weekly 
meetings. Thus the A.A.U.W. has developed 
a unified, progressive movement in parent 
education rather than a sudden or scattered 
effort to meet popular demand. 

The whole movement in parent education 
has been so sudden, so scattered, and so lack- 
ing in roots that the guidance furnished by 
programs such as those of the A.A.U.W. is 
of immense value. The A.A.U.W. program 
includes three phases of work which this 
survey shows are still very necessary: 


1. Preparing materials for special groups; 
that is, materials for college women, 
who, after assimilating facts, and de- 
veloping attitudes, use these in leader- 
ship work with other groups as well 
as in their own family life. 

. Pioneer work in small communities and 
rural areas. Here is a field for county 
branches, and for state A.A.U.W. pro- 
grams. 

. Training lay leaders. By means of 
A.A.U.W. materials and through 
A.A.U.W. groups, excellent leadership 
has already been developed. This phase 
is being augmented by new materials 
and more definite plans for leadership 
classes. 


In the 364 communities where A.A.U.W. 
leadership is potential, there are only 270 
nursery schools as against 2,322 kindergar- 
tens. Obviously there is need for encouraging 
nursery schools as one type of extra-home- 
service facility. Mothers’ helpers, found to 
be available in 113 communities, are all un- 
trained, except for nurse maids, who are 
trained in one community, and visiting teach- 
ers acting as home advisers in another. The 
A.A.U.W. has a responsibility in the guid- 
ance of the physical, mental, emotional, and 
moral-social development of every child in 
its communities. Therefore, the establishment 
of extra-home-service facilities becomes an 
important communal activity. 
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Of the 364 communities, 112 offer health 
services in various forms, such as pre-natal 
work, children’s clinics (Red Cross, visiting 
nurses, et cetera), or the school nurse as a 
home adviser. Home economics instruction, 
home information, and nutrition work are 
given in 39 communities. Child guidance clin- 
ics were reported in but 10 communities. 

These findings indicate that here is an 
almost undeveloped field. Practically all 
branches have opportunities for develop- 
ments along these lines in their own com- 
munities. 


An important part of our 
work is the preparation of 
material for study groups, forums, and con- 
ferences in our Association. 

The guidance materials for parents are 
based upon the laboratory findings from the 
child development centers at Iowa, Merrill- 
Palmer, Columbia, California, Johns Hop- 
kins, Minnesota, and Yale. The array of our 
offerings in parent education is now quite 
complete, with the additions of The Infant, 
The Toddler, The Social Development of the 
Child, Mental Health of Parents and Chil- 
dren, Adolescence: Its Problems and Guid- 
ance, and A Course for the Preparation of 
Lay Leaders of Parent Study Groups. 

One of the most important features of these 
bulletins is the suggestions they contain for 
simple record-keeping by parents of the facts 
of the child’s development. The need for 
data which can be gathered only by parents 
themselves has long been recognized by 
scientists; and the records suggested are de- 
signed to be simple enough for practical use 
yet to embody essential facts upon which to 
base scientific study. 

The knowledge that we are setting stand- 
ards in adult education, according to Wilfred 
Shaw, who regards our materials as ‘‘the pro- 
totype of much that is to come,” guides our 
choice of contributors and of content. Our 
material is carefully selected to fit interests 
and needs and kept up to date. 

[Since the guidance materials issued dur- 
ing the past two years have been fully de- 
scribed in the JOURNAL as they appeared, the 
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discussion of the individual outlines and 
syllabi is omitted here. Materials which were 
added during the past biennium are starred 
in the list given at the end of this report. 
Editor's Note.} 


A large part of the Direc- 
tor’s time has been given 
to cooperative relation- 
ships with other educational groups. The co- 
operation takes various forms, including con- 
ference participation, committee membership, 
interviews, and speech-making. The Director 
has attended sessions of 17 meetings of other 
organizations, and made 33 addresses at col- 
leges and universities and meetings of other 
organizations. 

The list of organizations with which the 
Educational Office has worked in the past 
two years is as follows: 


Cooperation with 
Other Agencies 


American Association of University Professors 

American Council on Education 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland 

Child Study Association 

Conference on Higher Education and Religion 

General Education Board 

Merrill-Palmer School 

National Association of Deans of Women 

National Association of Nursery Education 

National Child Research Center 

National Committee on Social-Economic Goals 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Council of Parent Education 

National Council of Women 

National Education Association 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs 

National Society of College Teachers of Education 

National Society for the Study of Education 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers 

National Vocational Guidance Association 

North American Board for the Study of Religion 
in Institutions of Higher Learning 

Parents’ Magazine 

Phi Beta Kappa 

Presidents’ Conferences: Housing 
Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education 

Progressive Education Association 

Religious Education Association 

Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 

Town and Country School 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 

U. S. Office of Education 
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We have come to the cross- 
roads in this Association. 
The question arises, whither bound? From 
the recital of the two years of work ac- 
complished you cannot but feel, we are sure, 
that your two-dollar membership investment 
helps to support worth-while educational 
efforts. The status and prestige of the As- 
sociation, we believe, are due in no small 
part to the nature and caliber of these efforts. 
Is the Association to go forward or drop 
back? The challenge to the members of this 
Association is thorough! 

There are two problems with which you 
can help. Both concern membership. We are 
now dependent upon national dues to meet 
all of our obligations and expenses: dues to 
the I.F.U.W., fellowship awards, the Jour- 
NAL, the national clubhouse, the work of all 
standing committees and the Board of Direc- 
tors, the field work of the sectional direc- 
tors, and the program. A stable membership 
of at least 42,000 is needed to carry these 
items. But more than that, we need numbers 
to be effective as the spokesman for college 
women, especially at this time in meeting 
the crisis in education. 

John Dewey states that college graduates 
are the most pitiful group of workers in the 
present depression. He points out that there 
is immediate need for our services to fight 
the organized agencies of retrenchment with 
counter organizations. All college graduates 
must be active in meeting this crisis in each 
community. If citizens knew what was hap- 
pening in their communities, they would not 
tolerate it. Here is an unusual challenge for 
us to mobilize public opinion in order to pre- 
serve all the sound developments made in the 
last two decades in the realization of high 
standards in education. 

It is imperative that economy in public ex- 
penditures be brought about in town, state, 
and nation; but such economy must be 
wrought with statesmanlike foresight for the 
future. We can be as short-sighted in allow- 
ing some economies as in allowing some ex- 
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travagances. It is for you to decide what cul- 
tural opportunities your community must 
have. 

Here is an example of the extremes which 
result from blind budget-slashing. A certain 
newspaper this spring carried the following: 

The board of education of consolidated school 
district No. 13, County, will receive bids 


on the following positions up until March 23, 
1933: 


High school principal 

English instructor 

Agriculture instructor 

Home economics instructor 

Grade teachers for grades 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 
and 6, 7 and 8 


When teaching positions are offered in the 
market to the lowest bidder, there is an end 
to any semblance of security for the teacher, 
or any possibility of decent instruction for the 
child. 

Do you want this sort of thing to happen? 
Three board lines of action may prevent it: 


1. Gather all pertinent facts to combat any 
short-sighted or anti-social move to re- 
trench, to prevent a blind assault on 
education. 

2. Meet the public with a wise presenta- 
tion of all such facts. Propagandists 
have bewildered them; tell them the 
truth. 

3. Meet the problem with an offensive 
rather than a defensive program; some 
things must go, others must be pre- 
served at all costs. 


Remember, we cannot put children aside 
educationally for the duration of the depres- 
sion, to catch up later on. Children come 
through this way but once. Some things, such 
as road building, can be postponed ten years, 
but not so the education of this generation 
of children. We as a privileged group will 
stand convicted if they are cheated. Concerted 
effort on the part of members will prevent it. 

KATHRYN MCHALE 
Director 





DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION OFFICE MATERIALS 
1931-33 


Number Mental Hygiene 
Bulletins: distributed  *Social Hygiene 


* Publications 

*Book Service Facilities 

*Educational Office 

*Research Information Service 

*Some Communal Education Activities .... 

* Activities of Certain Branches 

Collegiate and Vocational Advisory Service 

Style Show for College Guidance Programs 

A Study of Nursery Schools in the U. S. and 
Abroad 

*Tested Toy and Playthings Exhibits 

Available Assistance for the Inauguration 
and Development of Kindergarten and 
Nursery School Education 

Special Problems in Rural Education .... 

Know Your Public Library 

Model Town Library 

*Suggestions for Branch Educational Chair- 
men Concerning Study Groups and 
Communal! Activities 

*A Manual for Study Group and Seminar 
Leaders 

*Some Suggestions from Tested Playthings 
Exhibits Given by Branches of the 
A.A.U.W. during the Year 1931-1932 

*The Panel Method of Conducting Discus- 


Mimeographed Study Outlines: 


Activities of University Women 

Community Needs and Activities of Uni- 
versity Women 

*World Economic Depression: A Study of 
Possible Ways Out 

*This America 

*Religion 

*Standardization of Articles for Home Use 

Factors Conditioning the Work and Prog- 
ress of University Women 

Accepted Principles of Investment Women 
Should Know 

International and National Laws Affecting 
Women 

Literature 

* Design 

Architecture 

*Modern Sculpture 

*Modern French Painting 

The Drama 

*The Dance 

Physical Hygiene 


*Progressive Education 

*Status of Rural Education and Its Needs . . 
*The Student Goes to College 

*Newer Aspects of Collegiate Education . . 
Alumni and Adult Education 


Guidance Materials for Parents: 
The Infant 
*The Toddler 
The Preschool Child 
* Pre-Adolescence 
* Adolescence: Its Problems and Guidance . . 
Characteristics of Adolescence 
How Children Build Habits 
*Social Development of the Child 
*Mental Health of Parents and Children .. 
Schools and Children 
Interests of Young Children 
* A Course for the Preparation of Lay Leaders 


Charts: 


*The 1932 Edition of the Fourteen Com- 
parative Geographical Charts on Cur- 
rent Changes and Experiments in Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges 

Tabulation of Branch Work for the Year 

Tabulation of Study of Organizations Do- 
ing Parental Education 

Tabulation of Study of Organizations 
Which Assist the Home 


Tests: 

* Vocational Interest Test for Women in Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges 

Books: 


*Part II of the Thirty-First Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 


cation (now in its second edition) ...5000 


Other Materials: 
Library Books 
Library Pamphlets 
For-sale Pamphlets 
Exhibits of Education Office Materials at 
state and sectional meetings, colleges, 
and national conferences of other educa- 
tional agencies 


* Materials issued, 1931-33. 





STATISTICS FROM THE REPORT OF THE HEAD: 
QUARTERS SECRETARY 


Presented at the Biennial Convention, May 17, 1933 


Branches organized since April 1, 1931 64 Five states having largest number of na- 
Branches disbanded since April 1, 1931 14 tional members, branch and general: 
Total number of branches April 1, 1931 551 California 
Total number of branches April 1, 1933 601 New York 
: Pennsylvania 
Net gain 


Total number of State Divisions 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS BY SECTIONS* 


Number New Branches Total Number Branches — t a —iipaaas 


1929 | 1931 | 1933 1929 | 1931 | 1933 1929 1931 1933 


North Atlantic 11 77 96 105 6,700 | 8,655 | 8,874 
South Atlantic 58 69 76 2,460 | 3,410] 3,175 
Northeast Central 95 113 122 6,228 7,622 7,031 
Southeast Central 27 32 35 1,069 | 1,360] 1,175 
Northwest Central...... 55 60 2,828 | 3,190] 3,319 
Southwest Central. ..... 99 3,311 | 4,136 | 3,768 
Rocky Mountain....... 776 | 1,038] 1,036 
North Pacific d I, 689 2; 206 I, 875 
South Pacific eee a 5 | 2,915 | 3,659 | 3,507 
27,976 | 35,276 | 33,'760 

1,443 | 1,542 | 1,462 


Total | 29,419 | 36,818 | 35,222 


* Figures for each year are as of April 1. 


Section with the largest number of branch Eight states having largest number of 
members: branches: 

North Atlantic California 34 

Section with the largest number of general 29 
members : 28 

North Atlantic 27 

State with the largest number of general 26 


members: - 
Pennsylvania 25 


Michie 
Section with the largest number of new — 23 


branches: 

North Atlantic 

State with the largest number of new 
branches: 


Five branches having largest number of 
national members: 
TOOT, TI. isk oe ie csi e eee am 


Boston, Massachusetts 


California New York City, New York 
Recognized colleges on approved list .. 229 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Number of corporate members paying Denver, Colorado 


Affiliated alumnz: number of associa- BELLE RANKIN 
tions paying dues Headquarters Secretary 





REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS SECRETARY 


Presented at the Biennial Convention, May 17, 1933 


This year marks the tenth 
anniversary of the interna- 
tional relations study program. At the Port- 
land Convention in 1923 it was first proposed 
“that the branches form round tables for the 
study of international problems.’’ From scat- 
tered sources a ten-year survey of the develop- 
ment of the study work has been made and is 
appended to this report. The tables attached 
to the ten-year survey are particularly en- 
lightening. 

In 1931-32, India was added to the list 
of study courses, and Russia and The Foreign 
Policy of the United States were carefully 
revised and printed. During the last year 
the study course on Problems of the Pacific 
was revised and printed, and three new 
courses were made available: (1) The De- 
velopment of International Attitudes in Chil- 
dren; (2) The Conflict Between China and 
Japan, 1931-32; (3) Reparations and War 
Debts. In addition to these, two publications 
by A.A.U.W. members were mimeographed 
for study groups and branch programs: 
(1) The Drama as a Key to International Un- 
derstanding, by Dr. Florence E. Barns; 
(2) Dramatization of the 65th Session of the 
Council of the League of Nations, by Dr. 
Ruth L. Higgins. For the year 1932-33 
special sales statistics have been prepared and 
are appended. 

The Disarmament Bulletin, begun over a 
year ago, has now had twelve issues and will 
be continued as a publication of the Inter- 
national Relations Office through the sessions 
of the Disarmament Conference. The Dis- 
armament Bulletin has been enthusiastically 
received and a number of libraries have asked 
for complete files. In addition to the above 
publications, a leaflet on Economic Sanctions 
was prepared in March, 1933. Plans for the 
coming year include a series of leaflets on 
Brief Guides to International Affairs, which 
will be available early in June. 


Study Program 


Last year 117 branches worked on 40 dif- 
ferent types of international relations projects 
in addition to study groups, branch programs, 
and activities for disarmament and the World 
Court. The projects of 68 of these branches 
were carried out in cooperation with other 
groups. In some cases they were community- 
wide international programs, and in other 
instances, A.A.U.W. branches cooperated 
with a single organization. The projects in- 
clude cooperative all-year programs, single 
lectures, institutes, debates, international 
dramatizations, exhibits, work with foreign- 
ers, radio programs, special publicity cam- 
paigns, institution of special international re- 
lations shelves in libraries, speakers’ bureaus, 
and correspondence with foreign associations. 


Born before the depression, the 
now complete newspaper sur- 
vey is an unfortunate victim 
of the times. Already read by experts in in- 
ternational affairs, it has received acclaim, 
but to date no bid from publishers. In Janu- 
ary of this year the branches were asked to 
indicate the possible number of purchasers 
for the published survey. There was a rather 
good response to this request, but it was not 
sufficient to warrant the guarantee of a defi- 
nite number of sales to possible publishers. 
It is quite possible that for the present other 
channels of publication besides commercial 
ones will have to be considered. 


Newspaper 


Survey 


It has been recom- 
mended to this Con- 
vention that the 
Legislative Program for 1933-35 retain items 
3 and 4 of the present program, the support 
of participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and 
the entry of the United States into the League 
of Nations on such terms as will be consistent 
with our constitution; that item 5, Inter- 


International Items on 
the Legislative Program 
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American Arbitration Treaty, having been 
adopted by the last Congress, be dropped from 
the program; that item 9, a treaty providing 
for consultation and conference in case of 
threatened war, be retained; and that item 10, 
now referring to the General Disarmament 
Conference of 1932, be changed to read, 
“Treaties for the international reduction and 
limitation of land, air, and naval armaments.” 
Informative material on these items for legis- 
lative support has been sent out from the In- 
ternational Relations Office. Collection of sig- 
natures to the Disarmament Petitions in co- 
operation with other members of the Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War was also 
directed by the International Relations Office. 
In accordance with the policy of the Associ- 
ation, questions of legislative strategy have 
been turned over to the chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

A request from the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Sanctions of the Twentieth Century 
Fund was referred by the Board of Directors 
through the International Relations Commit- 
tee to the Committee on Legislation. The 
Committee on Legislation, meeting on Febru- 
ary 1, 1933, discussed the request as a pos- 
sible measure to be placed on the Legislative 
Program by the Minneapolis Convention. 
After conference with the members of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee, the Legisla- 
tive Committee decided against recommend- 
ing the support of economic sanctions to the 
Convention until after members of the As- 
sociation had available study material on the 
subject. In accordance with this action, the 
International Relations Office prepared a 
mimeographed study guide on the question 
of economic sanctions, which may now be se- 
cured on request. 

The outstanding 
event of the past 
year for the Inter- 
national Federation was the Sixth Conference 
held in Edinburgh from July 27 to August 
4, 1932, at which there were 140 registered 
members of the American Association. Re- 
ports of the Edinburgh Conference are now 


available through the International Relations 
Office. 


International Federation 
of University Women 
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The usual letters have been sent to foreign 
federations introducing American members 
of the Federation, and the International Re- 
lations Office has in turn received visitors 
from foreign associations. 

Besides the current correspondence of the 
year, the International Relations Office has 
provided the International Federation with a 
list of fifteen books about the United States, 
published in foreign languages, to be used 
in the previously instituted list of Books from 
Many Lands. 

In accordance with a resolution of the 
Edinburgh Conference, this Association, by 
action of the Board of Directors, has recom- 
mended through its Committee on the Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women that the 
President appoint a qualified woman as a del- 
egate to the World Economic Conference. 


In 1933 the American 
Committee on Selections 
for Oxford met on 
March 28, with Miss Hart presiding in the 
absence of President Woolley. The creden- 
tials of ten candidates for admission to Ox- 
ford were considered, seven of whom were 
recommended in two groups, one group with- 
out qualifications, and the other group pro- 
viding there were sufficient vacancies in the 
colleges. In 1932 the committee, with Presi- 
dent Pendleton acting as chairman in Presi- 
dent Woolley’s absence, failed to recommend 
any of the four applicants. Three women, ap- 
plying late, were recommended, and two of 
them were accepted by the Principals of the 
Women’s Colleges. 


Oxford Committee 
on Selections 


During the last two 
years the Committee 
on International Re- 
lations has had considerable contact with the 
following organizations: 

1. National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. The International Relations 
Office has cooperated in the work of the 
Seventh and Eighth Conferences on the Cause 
and Cure of War. In 1931-32 the Disarma- 
ment Petitions were widely circulated by 
A.A.U.W. members, who obtained over 


Cooperation with other 
Organizations 
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22,000 signatures. In 1932~—33 the Associa- 
tion responded with enthusiasm to the Mara- 
thon Round Table plan, and in some sec- 
tions of the country reports indicate that the 
branches lead in this work. The International 
Relations Secretary directed the Marathons 
in the District of Columbia and assisted in 
the organization of the Baltimore groups. 

2. National Council for Prevention of 
War. The Secretary has attended the annual 
meetings of the Council. Mrs. George Hyman 
represented the Association on the Policy 
Committee in 1931, and in October 1932, Dr. 
Brunauer was elected to membership on this 
committee in a personal capacity. 

3. American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. The publications of this or- 
ganization have been of constant use to the 
International Relations Office. In the fall of 
1932, Dr. Brunauer was elected to member- 
ship on the Council. 

4. Interorganization Council on Disarma- 
ment. Miss Valentine Chandor and Mrs. 
Howard W. Vernon have been representa- 
tives of the Association on this Council. A 
more far-reaching monthly conference of all 
peace Organizations is now under considera- 
tion. 

5. Foreign Affairs Forum of New York 
City. Early this year the branches were sent 
descriptive material on the activities of this 
Forum in the hope that they might find in- 
spiration and suggestions for their own 
projects. 

6. Pan Pacific Woman's Conference. The 
Association has supported this group by the 
payment of a $10 annual fee, and the ap- 
pointment of the following committee for 
the 1933 summer conference to be held in 
Honolulu: Mrs. Reinhardt, chairman, Mrs. 
Heineman, Mrs. Brannon, and Dr. Brunauer, 
ex officio. 

To a lesser degree contacts have been main- 
tained with the following organizations: 
American Friends Service Committee, Ameri- 
can Foundation, Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation (the secretary to the commit- 
tee, Dr. Brunauer, is now on leave of absence 
studying in Germany under a grant from the 
Oberlaender Trust of this Foundation), For- 
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eign Policy Association, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, League of Nations Associa- 
tion, Women’s International League, World 
Peace Foundation, and World Peace Posters. 


At the present time there 
are 38 state international 
relations chairmen and 495 branch chairmen. 
All of the present sectional representatives on 
the Committee on International Relations are 
new since the last Convention. Since Mrs. 
Rebec of Oregon is no longer state chairman, 
a new appointment for the North Pacific 
Section is pemding. In addition to the sec- 
tional representatives, Dr. Fannie Fern An- 
drews of Boston and Miss Elizabeth Eastman 
are new members. Miss Eastman has taken 
the place of Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan, past 
chairman of international relations of the 
Washington Branch. 

The recent resignation of Miss Virginia 
Newcomb from the committee necessitates 
the appointment of a new member. The with- 
drawal of Miss Newcomb will be keenly felt 
by the committee, for her good work was 
based on long service to the committee whose 
first secretary she was. 

A special Washington sub-committee was 
proposed by the Committee on International 
Relations and appointed by the Board to 
deal with the government on matters affect- 
ing international educational relations which 
are not subject to legislative action. This com- 
mittee is composed of Miss Heloise Brainerd, 
Miss Elizabeth Eastman, and Miss Mabel 
Turner. 

At the last November Board meeting, Dr. 
Brunauer, on the recommendation of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee, was granted 
a year's leave of absence for study in Ger- 
many in order that she might take advantage 
of the award of the Carl Schurz Foundation. 
Dr. Brunauer officially left the office on Janu- 
ary 31, 1933, and during her absence, Anne 
Hartwell Johnstone is acting secretary to the 
committee. 


Administration 


ANNE HARTWELL JOHNSTONE 
Acting Secretary, Committee on 
International Relations 























DISTRIBUTION OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


April 1, 1931-May 1, 1933 


Study Courses: a d 
*Conflict between China and Japan, 1931-32 ............ccccccccccceccccecccceccvces 147 
*Development of International Attitudes in Children... 0.0.02. cc cece eee eee 123 
*Drama as a Key to International Understanding ............. 0. ccc cece cece ccc cccecce 189 
I NN 8s tsb a A) 1d 150 "Brisa He USGS Nay Sr wy Rs wiles SHUG wwe la ends ae 134 
ee ee Ee OE NE I ND og hick Siownedcardonecescaviccsurewececeseous 504 
al a ie aa ad na a eal ke hi odbein arrarinh Wleeseidse &SmIE A 438 
NIN dia /dinialg pies S aibnie a WRG oS UKE dea eos Ned ewe dew oe ee oe 303 
a Sia hd Nee da si Siw SVT a oha@l Wei acpya de aS Sem 6 ML ER HOR wie LaL 514 
NN nh ion creel ak a al hn es 8 ah les OY 6b WSs anf (sf SNS favs Satin Maro is wv ale im arse aa act 139 
iwi 69 sabe a bie Welskh bhnkegeheeeabesiwedseoesecen 262 
i Oe hk thai R SON ORR RN OREM ROK RKAUAY Se ODED 395 
Puce Cio Git WSCHRTIONE! TREIALIONS «... 0. 2. 5 occ iicss ence dedios scmesesbdanceesocawa 226 
re iakce es UA GedK seeder hsekea denne edegaknbeeeeaeweee 132 
UM arth. ciate le oyacevatate at avait wig aie we 5/4 h wn sie. 9 Aisa aeiGi re ACA eS Sera Monee we em bad dude elerave oO 513 
MONS -eittie, tata caren aiars «ani lait isa aad amie achat Re OER ae ate Gdeewede ees 4,019 


Topics for Branch Programs: 


Eoomestic Questions and International Relations ......... kc cccscccweccsessscccsesesvcees 246 
a cae big Paks ge to 6 vhnsioi'o 1d Gaede wi eiOirplvielipr ee o's 'sus lal wie ain aril 256 
Peresen Puticy Gf Ghe Bloowes Administration... . oon vccccnccccccscscccccsccecovcsece 268 
ee ae ee eee 219 
cn wes J. oer nb aw WS Sila aah vid palin caw aa ee wate aK wie Iain ie 299 
Se I ND ID ois i vnciwenninemewscceerecetoseceueeccsseecns 208 

a ee a ar ea eed uri ee A ea ee ects ooo otal ala as aw ie g ecb w 1,496 

Other Publications: 

*Dramatization of the 65th Session of the Council of the League of Nations ................ 193 
et ae ad Bae bee Shea e mae Gade kh Med Ed.0> La SOs 0.660 568 
i So as a ewe Wie A Med Cab ene seks hedhe ee nese 383 
ee NE es a ac ened sekw eva Win ede eelneee danke se eiuneee 2,358 
NN cca ahr ticence i clos eric lata tb 4/9 10S Re a Wie ovoi owe UAL ale ovaldilelicdar are ietiie ae earn ae 1,790 

are pea eR Hen a aR a he Be ag aaa Meg Nt ssl i gl ign Gia a ARTOIS TONERS wo NEWSER 5,292 
I ns Sig cs 5 8g so cia atelier sia iajSherel Sew Ape a rere eae eae 10,807 


Correspondence, May 1, 1932—May 1, 1933: 
Dictated letters—2,133 
Form Letters (including Disarmament Bulletins )—7,091. 


* Materials issued 1931-1933 
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TEN YEARS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS STUDY PROGRAM 


1923-33 


Report Presented at the Biennial Convention, May 17, 1933 


THE International Relations Committee 
had been in existence for five years before 
a study program in international affairs was 
undertaken by the A.A.U.W. Miss Virginia 
Gildersleeve in April, 1919, in her first 
report as Chairman of the International Re- 
lations Committee, stated: 

One of the most important duties of the com- 
mittee during its first year of existence has been 
to find out what was already being done in this 
field by other organizations and to coordinate its 
own work and future plans with these efforts. .. . 
The range of interests open to the committee has 
been so vast, and the difficulties in the way of 
carrying on the work rapidly have been so con- 
siderable that it may well appear to the Associa- 
tion that very little has been accomplished during 
these first ten months. The possibilities for future 
usefulness along these lines seem limitless, and 
certainly no time has ever been more promising 
or more critical than the present for the develop- 
ment of international relations. 


There were several difficulties in the way 
of the rapid development of the interna- 
tional study program. Probably the greatest 
obstacle was the fact that the international 
relations work of the Association was not in 
the beginning organized as an administra- 
tive unit. In 1920 the newly formed Insti- 
tute of International Education, interested 
in the work of the Association’s Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, offered to assist 
the committee by providing office space and 
also secretarial aid in the person of Miss 
Virginia Newcomb, who became the execu- 
tive secretary of the International Relations 
Committee, while continuing as a member of 
the Institute staff. From 1920 to 1923 the 
main function of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations was to assist in the organi- 
zation and the strengthening of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 
However, in 1923-24, on the recommenda- 


tion of the I.F.U.W., the correspondence of 
the A.A.U.W. with the I.F.U.W. was trans- 
ferred to the office of the executive secre- 
tary of the Association in Washington. At 
this time the New York office functioned 
primarily as a liaison with other interna- 
tional relations groups, the secretary serv- 
ing as secretary of the American Section of 
the Budget Committee of the I.F.U.W., the 
Committee on Selections for Oxford, and of 
the International Fellowships Committee. 

The other important reason why the in- 
ternational relations study program was not 
pushed more rapidly was the fact that prior 
to 1924 all of the study work of the As- 
sociation was left to the direction of one 
person, the educational secretary in Wash- 
ington. The report of the educational sec- 
retary to the Portland Convention in 1923 
listed, with five other parts of the educa- 
tional program, the following: “A study of 
the possibilities for work in cooperation with 
the International Federation of University 
Women and for the study of International 
Relations.” 

The report of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Policies made to the same convention 
concludes, after a discussion of several edu- 
cational projects, with the following: 


As one pauses to consider the three projects thus 
far presented, she realizes with appalling certainty 
that another war would knock any such program 
to pieces, that the fruits of our program would be 
lost and wasted in another catastrophe such as we 
have recently been through. Our program is not 
complete without a project in international rela- 
tions. I propose, therefore, that each branch ap- 
point a committee on international relations whose 
business it shall be to arrange a round table for 
the study of international problems. Such close 
study is indispensable to any effective international 
understanding and cooperation. 
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In this manner it was first recommended 
“that the branches form round tables for the 
study of international problems.” This does 
not mean, however, that the branches had 
not previously studied international affairs. In 
the sectional reports presented to the con- 
ventions up to 1923, there are numerous ref- 
erences to the activities of various branches 
in the field of international relations. There- 
fore 1923 marks, not the beginning of the 
Association’s study of international affairs, 
but rather the first undertaking of a national 
study program. 

Plans for international round tables fos- 
tered by the educational secretary were just 
well under way when, in 1924, two financial 
grants were made to the Association, one by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation 
for the work of the educational secretary in 
the field of preschool education, and the other 
by the Carnegie Corporation for the work 
of the International Relations Committee. In 
April, 1924, owing to the now heavy re- 
sponsibility resting on the educational secre- 
tary, the Educational Policies Committee of 
the Association decided to ask the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee whether it would 
take over the educational work of the As- 
sociation which falls in its field. Accordingly, 
on September 1, 1924, the first full-time sec- 
retary of the International Relations Commit- 
tee, Miss Florence Angell, began her work, 
with offices at the Institute of International 
Education in New York. For the first time the 
various functions of the International Rela- 
tions Committee were coordinated under one 
office and the way was paved for the develop- 
ment which was to come. 

Owing to the scattered responsibility for 
the work of the Association pertaining to in- 
ternational relations, which resulted in scat- 
tered and missing reports, it is impossible to 
prepare an elaborate statement as to the in- 
crease of branch study work in the field of 
international problems. The first compiled re- 
port of the study work by branches is found 
in the 1924 Convention JOURNAL. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1927, when the Interna- 
tional Relations Office was moved to Wash- 
ington, the records are more complete. The 
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tables which follow present the gleanings of 
reports on international relations study 


groups, from convention minutes, Board min- 
utes, and JOURNALS. 

As soon as the Convention in 1923 had 
agreed on the formation of branch interna- 
tional relations study groups, the educational 
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TEN YEARS OF THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY PROGRAM 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY 
GROUPS 1923-33 


Sections 


North Atlantic 29 
South Atlantic 17 
Northeast Central .. 46 
Southeast Central .. 8 
Northwest Central .. 29 
Southwest Central .. 26 
Rocky Mountain .... 6 
North Pacific 23 
South Pacific 17 


201 285 297 561 

* Returns for 1932-33 are incomplete. 
secretary had two mimeographed courses pre- 
pared: The Immediate Background of Pres- 
ent International Problems (2 pages), and 
Present Day Problems of Europe and Asia 
(3 pages). These outlines, barely more than 
bibliographies, in their foreword contained 
the following statement: 

The A.A.U.W. believes in the educational solu- 
tion of world problems. Our national program 
urges us first to educate ourselves in international 
matters in order that the leadership of university 
women may be honest, fearless, and ever onward 
towards a lasting peace among all nations. 

In the following year, when the interna- 
tional relations study program was taken over 
by Miss Angell, the International Relations 
Committee first took over the responsibility 
of providing study material for branch round 
tables. At this time it was suggested that they 
study the World Court, the League of Na- 
tions, and the Geneva Protocol, the first two 
items being on the Association’s program for 
legislative support. In 1925, two study out- 
lines, prepared for the San Francisco Branch 
by Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, were made 
available for the other branches through the 
International Relations Office. These outlines 
were on America’s Foreign Policy and New 
W orld Problems. In addition, proceedings of 
the International Federation Conference, 
which had met shortly before in Christiania, 
were supplied. 

During these first years of the study pro- 
gram, the Association supplemented its own 
outlines by recommending the study material 
of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, the For- 
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eign Policy Association, the League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Association, the League of 
Women Voters, and the World Peace Foun- 
dation. Several study groups wishing a “deep- 
er study” were referred to the re- 
cently published Syllabus on International Re- 
lations, by Parker T. Moon. Beginning in 
1925, various issues of the JOURNAL carried 
suggestions for branch international pro- 
grams and extensive bibliographical outlines. 
In this way, with a few outlines prepared by 
the secretary of the committee and by branch 
members, together with publications of other 
organizations and with occasional advice in 
the pages of the JOURNAL, the study work 
of the international relations program was 
carried on. 

In 1927, when the Clubhouse Fund had 
been completed and the Association could 
devote itself more wholeheartedly to the de- 
velopment of the general program, the In- 
ternational Relations Office was moved to 
Washington and Dr. Esther Caukin was ap- 
pointed secretary. The Board of Directors and 
the Committee on International Relations 
saw as the first need of the department a more 
adequate underwriting of the study program. 

The findings of the Second Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War pointed the way 
for the first set of courses. In order to round 
out the offerings, basic courses, such as The 
Foreign Policy of the United States, were out- 
lined, and also courses dealing with more 
specialized subjects, such as Mexico. Later, 
the differentiation between fundamental and 
advanced courses was introduced. Another 
group of publications of the International Re- 
lations Office, Suggestions for Branch Pro- 
grams, was undertaken jointly with the Edu- 
cational Office. A milestone in the evolution 
of the guidance materials was passed in 1930 
when the first course—International Politics 
—was printed. Gradually, as it has been pos- 
sible to find the funds, one after another of 
the more popular courses has been put in 
print. 

Perhaps the evolution in the form of the 
guidance materials is of interest only to the 
specialist in educational methods. Here it 
suffices to draw attention to the difference be- 
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tween the first simple syllabi, with relatively 
heterogeneous bibliographies and a few ques- 
tions for discussion, and the courses for the 
current year, with more detailed outlines, sim- 
plified and organized bibliographies, topics 
and references for reports, projects for com- 
munity studies, and kits with maps and docu- 
ments. It is significant that a large part of this 
development may be considered the joint 
work of all the study groups, since there has 
been a constant attempt to find suggestions in 
their reports and to fill the needs that they 
express. One would hardly claim perfection 
for the materials of 1932-33, but as long as 
the international relations study program is 
a vital activity of the Association, there is 
certain to be improvement of the means of 
carrying on such study. 

More important than changes in the form 
of the study courses has been the growth in 
the philosophy behind the international re- 
lations study program. The original purpose, 
to provide an opportunity for self-education 
in a field of knowledge that has immediate 
civic application, has been kept and developed. 
But the program has been extended to take 


in the whole science and philosophy of inter- 


national understanding—what has_ been 
called in Geneva in recent months, ‘‘Moral 
Disarmament.” In 1929 both the Educational 
Policies Committee and the Committee on 
International Relations expressed the wish 
that the staff at Headquarters should study the 
problem of educating young people for in- 
ternational understanding. With the approval 
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of the Board of Directors, the Educational 
and International Relations Offices entered 
upon the work jointly, but it was found more 
practicable to turn it over to the latter de- 
partment. The first task of the International 
Relations Office was then to collect the avail- 
able material on the subject, and to find out 
where literature for special needs could be 
obtained. At the Convention in 1931 a part 
of the program was devoted to round tables 
on “The Educational Approach to Interna- 
tional Problems,” and the subject is repre- 
sented at the present Convention in the 
“Symposium on the International Mind.” In 
September, 1932, a course on The Develop- 
ment of International Attitudes in Children 
was prepared for the use of the study groups. 
This first edition is necessarily experimental, 
and the course will be improved and de- 
veloped in the future. It is important to note 
that the American Association of University 
Women was one of the first organizations to 
embark upon a systematic study of the “‘in- 
ternational mind’ and ways of producing it. 
The work is only begun, and we hope that 
at the end of the next decade we can report 
significant achievements in the direction of 
disarming the mind of the world as well as 
dismantling its rnilitary machine. 


ESTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 
Secretary 
ANNE HARTWELL JOHNSTONE 
Acting Secretary 
Committee on International Relations 
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ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fellowship Appeal Committee An- 
nouncement.—The National Fellowship Ap- 
peal Committee is delighted to announce a 
new venture, the publication of a pictorial 
map dealing with the history of the United 
States. The committee endorses it with un- 
qualified enthusiasm, feeling that it com- 
bines a popular price, a large demand, and 
an interesting and dignified article with great 
money-making possibilities. 

The committee is financing the project, but 
all sales will be handled through individual 
branches. According to its selling ability, each 
branch will have the opportunity of making 
large profits, all of which will be added to 
its share of the Fellowship Crusade fund. 

Please read the description of “The Con- 
quest of a Continent’ which follows. 

DorROTHY BRIDGMAN ATKINSON 
Chairman, Fellowship Appeal 


Committee 


“The Conquest of a Continent.”—A 
pictorial and historical map of the United 
States, which graphically presents highlights 
of the nation’s history while tracing the west- 
ward progress of the pioneers, has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the National 
Appeal Committee of the Million Dollar Fel- 
lowship Fund. Distribution of the map will 
be handled by the Fellowship committees 
throughout the country, and all profits will 
be devoted to the Fund. 

A bird's-eye view of the whole field of 


United States history is afforded by this map, 
which is 21 by 27 inches in size, and is litho- 
gtaphed in full colors upon a good quality 
of paper. Characters on the map comprise 
a veritable pageant of American leaders, set- 
tlers, hunters, traders, missionaries, industrial- 
ists, statesmen, and educators. A significant 
feature is the presentation of “milestones” in 
the development of universal education. 

Mrs. H. K. Painter (Clara Searle Painter) 
of Minneapolis is author of the map, which 
has been drawn by the well-known Minne- 
apolis artist, August Kaiser, and published 
by the Bureau of Engraving in Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Painter spent more than two years in 
preparing the map’s historical data. Perhaps 
it may be said that this preparation really be- 
gan back in her college days at Mount Hol- 
yoke, where she majored in history, and in 
the few years following her graduation in 
1909 during which she was a teacher in his- 
tory. Since then, her interest in matters his- 
torical has been a vital part of her active life. 
Historical accuracy of the map has been care- 
fully checked by Agnes Larson, assistant pro- 
fessor of history at St. Olaf College. Her as- 
sistance in this project of the national Fellow- 
ship Committee is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that in 1931-32 she was 
the holder of the Northwest Central Sectional 
Fellowship. 

Business manager of the map is Mrs. Frank 
N. Edmonds of Minneapolis, who served as 
the local chairman of arrangements for the 
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biennial convention last month. Inquiries con- 
cerning the map may be addressed to Mrs. 
Edmonds at 2119 Girard Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis. 

“The Conquest of a Continent’ is the ofh- 
cial title of the map, which bears the subtitle, 
“A pictorial representation of the westward 
progress of the pioneer.” Three panels at the 
top show three determining factors in Ameri- 
can history—the peoples who came to this 
country, the land they found, and the modern 
spirit of invention which has helped them to 
unite the vast territory. Highlights of “Our 
Political Story’’ are pictured in a long series 
of scenes bordering the map at sides and bot- 
tom, commencing with Columbus’ discovery 
of America and progressing through the na- 
tion’s march of time until, at the close of the 
Great War, “We seek for ways of preserv- 
ing world peace.” 

On the map itself, different symbols and 
colors indicate the various trails and areas im- 
portant in the growth of the country. Routes 
are traced by which the pioneers pushed across 
the frontiers, and there is indication of the 
different areas as they were taken from the 
French, the English, the Mexicans, the Span- 
ish, and the Indians. 

Milestones shown as marking the country’s 
educational history include the founding of 
Harvard by the Puritans to train the clergy; 
the creation of the first modern university and 
the first circulating library by “Philadelphia 
Franklin’s originality” ; Jefferson’s success in 
persuading Congress to provide for public 
education in the Northwest Territory ; the ini- 
tial opening of a state university, by North 
Carolina; and the opening of the first public 
high school, in Boston, “boys only.” 

Of special signifi ance to women are the 
next milestones: “1833, Oberlin College 
opened its doors to women; 1837, Mary Lyon 
opened Mount Holyoke for the higher educa- 
tion of ‘females’; 1841, Michigan provided a 
complete system of public education; Iowa, 
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1847, and Utah, 1850, opened state universi- 
ties equally to men and women.” 

Although treating of events and scenes mo- 
mentous in importance, the map does not 
limit itself to serious considerations. Accurate 
historically and artistic pictorially, this pic- 
turesque page of history is also delightful in 
its whimsicality. A flat boat is pictured on its 
way down the Ohio, “one way transporta- 
tion only.” The Forty-niner is shown on his 
way to gold mines singing his parody, ‘Oh, 
Susannah, don’t you cry for me; I’m off for 
Californy with my washbowl on my knee.” 
A Wyoming cowboy, not far away, carols, 
“Good bye, old Paint, I’m a-leavin’ Chey- 
enne.” Note is made of the first railroad in 
Baltimore, 1830, with the remark, “fifteen 
miles per hours, an exhilarating exercise.” 

Without carrying a confusing burden of 
detail, the map bears a wealth of interesting 
information about every section of the coun- 
try, and every period in its history. 


The Washington Clubhouse.— Members 
of the Association who include Washington 
in their summer travels should be sure to take 
advantage of the national clubhouse at 1634 
Eye Street, N.W. In addition to the national 
offices, the Washington Headquarters build- 
ing offers clubhouse facilities open to all na- 
tional members of the Association. The club- 
house was described in some detail in the 
JOURNAL for June, 1932. Here it may suffice 
to repeat that it offers comfortable bedrooms, 
one of the best club dining-rooms in Wash- 
ington, and cool and inviting living rooms, 
where one may read, or meet one’s friends, 
or rest. The clubhouse is centrally located, 
the atmosphere is pleasant, the room rents 
are lower than at any of the first-class hotels, 
and the dining-room has adapted its menus 
and prices to fit depression pocketbooks. 

Members may obtain guest cards from the 
club office, giving the privileges of the club- 
house (including bedroom and dining-room 
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facilities) to friends not eligible to member- 
ship. It is well to make room reservations in 
advance, and members are asked to present 
their membership cards at the office on ar- 
rival for identification. 


No Convention Proceedings As an 
economy measure, it has been decided that 
no complete proceedings of the Minneapolis 
Convention will be printed. As much Con- 
vention material as possible will be carried 
in the June and October JOURNALS. Since the 
June JOURNAL goes to press before the Con- 
vention, this number contains chiefly address- 
es and reports prepared in advance. Discus- 
sion, and action taken at the business sessions, 
will be reported in October. Members are 
urged to keep these JOURNALS, as the re- 
ports they contain will answer many ques- 
tions about the Association. 


A Correction.—In the announcement of 
fellowship awards for 1933-34 which ap- 
peared in the April JOURNAL, the notice of 
the alternate for the Mary Pemberton Nourse 
Memorial Fellowship should have read: 
Eleanor Muriel Kapp, B.A., Barnard College, 
1925; M.Sc., University of Pennsylvania, 
1926. 


Reid Hall.— Concerning Reid Hall, the 
clubhouse established in Paris for American 
university women, President Woolley writes: 


Among the memories of my six months in 
Europe last year, not one is more delightful than 
that of the week at Reid Hall. I had heard often 
of the charm of this center for the university wom- 
en of the world, but no description fully expresses 
that charm. The old mansion at 4 rue de Chev- 
reuse combines the dignity and beauty of the old 
with the comfort of the new. The sense of hospi- 
tality which one feels is due, in large measure, to 
Miss Dorothy Leet, who is the presiding genius 
of Reid Hall, but even Miss Leet cannot claim all 
the credit. Salon and court have an indefinable at- 
mosphere which one must feel for herself in order 
to appreciate. I hope that every member of the 
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American Association who is so fortunate as to 
go to Paris will also be so fortunate as to have a 
visit to this center for university women which we 
owe to the generosity of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 


Members of the A.A.U.W. are welcome at 
Reid Hall, and are entitled to guest privileges 
for two weeks there. For a longer stay, Reid 
Hall membership is required. Rooms may be 
reserved through the Director, 4 rue de 
Chevreuse, Paris 6. 


The Chicago Branch Offers Hospitality 
for the Exposition.—The Chicago Branch 
offers its service and hospitality to all col- 
lege and university women who are planning 
to visit the Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago this summer. The Exposition will 
be open from June 1 until November 1. 

The Chicago Branch has engaged an office 
near one entrance of the Exposition grounds, 
the entrance nearest to the great railroad ter- 
minals and the shopping district of the city. 
This office will furnish you with a place to 
register, to call for your mail, to meet your 
friends. It is situated in a beautiful, modern, 
and convenient building, the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Club. This club extends to all visiting 
college and university women the privilege 
of its bedroom and dining-room. service. 
Room rates are from $2.50 up, and the din- 
ing-room service is very reasonable in price. 
A hostess from the Chicago Branch will be 
in the office on week days and on Sunday af- 
ternoons. The address to be used is: Chicago 
Branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Room E, 4th Floor, Chicago 
Woman’s Club, 72 East Eleventh Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Association Calendar 
Illinois State Meeting, University of 
Chicago 
Vermont State Meeting and All Col- 
lege Day, Brattleboro 
October 21 Louisiana State Meeting, 
toches 


June 2-3 
June 22 


Natchi- 
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Iowa Conference on Child Development 
and Parent Education.—The Seventh Iowa 
Conference on Child Development and Par- 
ent Education will be held in Iowa City, 
Iowa, June 20-22. The conference is spon- 
sored by the Iowa State Council for Child 
Study and Parent Education, with the co- 
operation of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station and the Extension Divisions of 
the University of Iowa, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and Iowa 
State Teachers College. The conference pro- 
gram will emphasize the place of the public 
schools in child development and parent edu- 
cation. The sessions are open without charge 
to anyone interested in studying children. For 
further information address: Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Women Artists Receive Fellowships.— 
The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation has recently announced the ap- 
pointment of twenty-nine fellows. Nine are 
painters and sculptors and of these five are 
women. It remains to be seen whether this 
fact proves to be a definite trend or mere 
chance without significance. The advisory 
committee for applications from artists con- 
sisted of four men and the committee of selec- 
tion was made up of four men and one 
woman. 


New College of Liberal Arts for Wom- 
en.— The new College of Liberal Arts for 
Women of the University of Pennsylvania 
will open July 1 of this year. The college will 
offer a four-year curriculum in arts and 
science for women, leading to the A.B. de- 
gree—the same curriculum as that now of- 
fered to men in the College of the Univer- 
sity. 

Fifty years ago the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania adopted a resolution call- 


ing for a separate collegiate department for 
women as soon as funds might become avail- 
able. This plan not being realized, the uni- 
versity gradually increased its offerings to 
women. The Graduate School and several of 
the professional schools were made coeduca- 
tional, and courses in biology, education, 
music, and fine arts were developed on the 
same basis, but until this year there has been 
no full liberal arts curriculum for women. 


Summer Camp at Commonwealth Col- 
lege.—Teachers and others who wish to 
combine a low-cost vacation with a chance to 
observe an unusual project in adult education 
are invited to write to Commonwealth Col- 
lege, Mena, Arkansas, for information con- 
cerning its summer camp. The camp is to 
be held at the school site in the woods of 
the Ouachita Mountains. Lecture courses on 
present trends in economics, politics, and 
American culture, at which attendance is op- 
tional, will be given by the staff and visiting 
lecturers. Ample provision is made for recrea- 
tion. Because of the communal type of or- 
ganization of Commonwealth College, visi- 
tors who desire to help 15 hours a week with 
farm and community tasks may reduce living 
costs. Proceeds from the camp help main- 
tain the year-round educational work of the 
college, which offers students of moderate 
means an opportunity to earn their way. The 
director of Commonwealth College is Lucien 
Koch, former instructor in Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s Experimental College at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Student Correspondence for World 
Peace.—The International Friendship League 
announces that it has names of young peo- 
ple all over the world who would like to ex- 
change letters with students in the United 
States. Through the League’s efforts a mil- 
lion letters have already been exchanged be- 
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tween students in this country and sixty for- 
eign countries. While the primary object of 
this personal correspondence is the promotion 
of world peace through wider understanding, 
the exchange of letters provides an interesting 
supplement to studies in history, geography, 
and sociology, as well as practical exercise in 
written English, and a special opportunity 
for young people studying a foreign lan- 
guage. Anyone desiring to join in this move- 
ment should address Edna MacDonough, sec- 
retary, International Friendship League, 603 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Sclecting a College by the Travel-Camp 
Route.—The travel-camp for girls from thir- 
teen to sixteen years of age, developed by 
Mr. and Mrs. John G. Olmstead of Oberlin, 
Ohio, offers an unusual feature in its visits 
to colleges, which are planned with a view 
to helping the girl choose the institution 
which is best fitted to her needs. This year 
the group, in addition to visiting points of 
interest from the scenic, historic, and indus- 
trial point of view, will be shown over the 
campuses of some twenty-five colleges and 
universities, and will meet with some officer 
of each institution for a discussion of en- 
trance requirements, curriculum, and other 
features which distinguish the institution. All 
types of colleges will be visited, and at camp- 
fire discussions the various advantages and 
disadvantages of each will be compared. 

Further information concerning the trip, 
which as a whole is designed to be both edu- 
cational and recreational, may be secured from 
the Olmstead Travel-Camp, Inc., Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Training for “Sight-saving” Teachers. 
—The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness announces that training courses for 
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teachers of “‘sight-saving’’ classes will be of- 
fered during the summer at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio; University Col- 
lege, University of Chicago; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University ; and probably also 
at State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York. 
Special classes for children with seriously de- 
fective vision are now part of the educational 
systems in 119 communities, and it is antici- 
pated that additional classes will be estab- 
lished as soon as the industrial situation im- 
proves. Information concerning these courses 
may be secured from the respective universi- 
ties or from the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


Wellesley Summer Institute for Social 
Progress.—The newly inaugurated Wellesley 
Summer Institute for Social Progress will hold 
its first session on the campus of Wellesley 
College, July 1-15. The general theme, “Our 
Economic Future—Its Direction and Con- 
trol,” will be discussed in lectures, round 
tables, and open forums, under the direction 
of competent authorities. A distinctive feature 
of the project is the plan to bring together 
potential leaders from different vocational 
groups, so that the participants will represent 
a cross-section of society, and a realistic and 
stimulating consideration of specific economic 
problems will result. There are no scholastic 
prerequisites nor age limits for the Institute. 
Out of the list of qualified applicants the cen- 
tral admissions committee will invite 130 
men and women chosen to keep a balanced 
representation from all occupational groups. 


- Further information may be secured by writ- 


ing to Dr. Alfred D. Sheffield, Wellesley 
Summer Institute, 31 Madison Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


COOPERATIVE INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Probably the most interesting development 
of the last year in the field of international re- 
lations has been the increased demand for co- 
operative work among organizations. Recom- 
mendations for varying degrees of unified ac- 
tion were passed by all of the state marathons 
and by the national marathon sponsored last 
year by the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. At the present time a group 
of national organizations interested in peace 
are considering possible cooperative means of 
obtaining greater educational and legislative 
influence. Probably these discussions will re- 
sult in a loose monthly conference of organi- 
zation representatives, who, though possess- 
ing no prerogatives, will find much help in 
the consideration of mutual problems. In ad- 
dition to this conference of leaders, there may 
be recommended a regular conference of legis- 
lative workers in Washington whose func- 
tion will be not strategical but informative. 
It is hoped that these joint conferences will 
make possible maximum effectiveness with 
the expenditure of minimum amounts of time 
and money by the individual organizations. 

Since 1925, when its cooperative policy 
was first defined, the A.A.U.W. has always 
been willing to cooperate with other organiza- 
tions provided such participation should be 
limited to organizations and activities whose 
work is in direct line with the specific pro- 
gram of the Association. That was the basis 
on which the A.A.U.W. early became a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on the Cause 


and Cure of War and the National Council 
for the Prevention of War. And it is on that 
basis that the national Association now works 
with such emergency groups as the Inter- 
organization Disarmament Council. 

In all of the discussions looking toward 
greater unity of action among national or- 
ganizations there has been recognized a 
fundamental need of cooperation among 
branch organizations in the towns and cities. 

In the 1932 branch reports, 68 branches 
indicate participation in one or more coopera- 
tive undertakings. These reports indicate a 
great variety of projects, including all-year- 
round community plans, one-day to six-week 
institutes, cooperation with educational in- 
stitutions, campaigns on special subjects, and 
the sponsoring of single open meetings. 

One of the most inclusive community proj- 
ects in international relations was undertaken 
a year ago in Ripon, Wisconsin. It was spon- 
sored by local clubs, churches, the Chamber 
of Commerce, Boy Scouts, the local press, 
Ripon College, and numerous individuals. 
The general chairman, an A.A.U.W. member, 
together with her committee, urged each par- 
ticipating group to include international rela- 
tions in their year’s program. In addition, the 
committee sponsored community meetings, 
international exhibits were arranged, and by 
financial cooperation eminent speakers in the 
field of international affairs were brought to 
the community. So great was the success of 
the first year of the undertaking that com- 
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WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


munity planning in international relations is 
to become a permanent local institution. 

Among the large city branches, Detroit re- 
ports participation in the Women’s Council 
for Education in International Relations, a 
Council composed of representatives of ten 
organizations who meet monthly and spon- 
sor public lectures, an international relations 
shelf in the public library, study groups, and 
special public meetings. 

Similar planned community projects are 
undertaken by most of the Colorado branches, 
who cooperate to some degree with the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Political and 
Social Science of the University of Denver. In 
many other states and communities, branches 
report cooperation with women’s organi- 
zations which are members of the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War. 

A slightly different type of cooperation is 
found in Lynchburg, Virginia, in the Lynch- 
burg Central Committee on World Peace, 
whose purpose is to arouse and render articu- 
late public opinion in the city in favor of the 
three following objectives: (1) the entrance 
of the United States into the League of Na- 
tions; (2) the participation of the United 
States in the World Court; (3) an aggres- 
sive initiative on the part of the American 
delegation to the World Disarmament Con- 
ference. A great amount of similar coopera- 
tive work has been reported by other branches 
as definitely designed to promote peace 
through local peace councils and councils on 
international relations. 

International institutes have been partici- 
pated in by a considerable number of 
branches. Among the most pretentious of 
these institutes have been those held in New 
York City, Boston, St. Louis, and Lincoln, 
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Nebraska. The Lincoln Branch reports a six- 
weeks’ institute on Manchuria. The majority 
of the institutes were for single days and 
covered various aspects of the international 
situation. 

In addition to regular institutes, many 
branches report joint study courses or spe- 
cial lecture courses in collaboration with one 
or more other groups. The Greenville, South 
Carolina, Branch reports a “Community 
Study Class.” Probably the greatest number 
of joint undertakings are single open meet- 
ings on special subjects such as the World 
Court, the Far East, and War Debts. 

Last year, Model Disarmament Confer- 
ences were particularly popular. Branches re- 
porting them as cooperative projects were 
New Haven, Connecticut; Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Springfield, Missouri. Perhaps the most 
elaborate of these model conferences was that 
held in New Haven, which was described in 
detail in the October, 1932, JOURNAL. 

Special types of cooperation are reported 
by branches which have worked with the 
churches and educational institutions. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, the international rela- 
tions chairman gave reports to various church- 
es of the work of the National Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War, and in Portland, 
Oregon, the A.A.U.W. has assisted in a 
church forum on international relations. 
Twenty-one branches reported work with 
either the high schools or local colleges. Oc- 
casionally these activities have been merely 
the holding of joint lectures, or the providing 
by branch members of a high school pro- 
gram; in other places cooperative institutes 
have been undertaken. About half of these 
branches reported some type of liaison work 
with the college International Relations Clubs. 





FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE 
193435 


The fellowships for 1934-35 for which application should be made to the American As- 
sociation of University Women are listed below. Application must reach the national Head- 
quarters by December 1, 1933. Complete information regarding these fellowships is given 
in a leaflet, Fellowships Announcement, which may be obtained by writing to the secretary 
of the Committee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fellow- 
ship.— Open to American women, holding the 
Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree, or having an equivalent 
preparation, who give promise of distinction. This 
fellowship may be awarded as a fellowship for 
research only ($1,200); or as a docentship 
($1,500), the holder of which shall have arranged 
to combine research with the giving of one or 
more courses of university lectures. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship.— Open to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or litera- 
ture, and showing promise of distinction. $1,500. 


Latin-American Fellowship.— Open to women 
who are nationals of the Latin-American republics, 
at least twenty-one years of age, having the equiva- 
lent of a college education in the universities or 
best normal schools of their countries, and a suf- 
ficient knowledge of English to study in this coun- 
try profitably. For advanced study in the United 
States in preparation for some form of public serv- 
ice. $1,500. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship.—Open 
to all members of associations belonging to the 
International Federation of University Women. 
For research at an approved university or institu- 
tion in some country other than that of the holder. 
$1,500. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship.— 
Open to women from any section of the country 
who have completed at least one year of graduate 


work in arts, science, or literature; all qualifica- 
tions being equal, preference will be given to a 
candidate from the Northwest Central Section. For 
study in science, literature, or the arts. $1,500. 


Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship.— 
Open to any woman having a degree in arts, sci- 
ence, or literature who intends to make teaching 
her profession. In general, preference is given to 
those applicants who have had successful experi- 
ence in teaching and in addition have completed at 
least two years of graduate study. The award is 
based upon evidence of character and ability, and 
promise of success in teaching. $1,000. 


Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship.— Open 
to British women of graduate standing, for gradu- 
ate study in American colleges or universities. 
$2,000. 


A.A.U.W. National Fellowship.— (Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund.) Open to women resid- 
ing in the United States and to American women 
residing abroad, for graduate study or research. To 
be awarded only to one who gives promise of dis- 
tinction in the subject to which she has devoted 
herself. $1,500. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship.—(Mil- 
lion Dollar Fellowship Fund.) Open to women 
of all countries belonging to the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, who give promise 
of distinction in their chosen field. For graduate 
study or research. $1,500. 





PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Funps Recetvep sy NATIONAL 
Enpow- Treasurer, April 30, 1 
Unit Name Or FELLOwsHIP DeEsIGNATION MENT oor » 1933 
Goat 


Items by designation Total 


Greater Boston International |$30,000 | Intern’l. $ 6,141.30 6,141. 


Connecticut-Rhode Island Alice Hamilton International Intern'l. 5,508.95 5,508. 
State Division 


North New England Unit (ex- | Mary E. Woolley International Intern'l. 4,044.13 4,044. 
clusive of Greater Boston) 


New York City Branch Virginia C. Gildersleeve] International Intern'l. 1,015. 1,015. 


New York State Division (ex- | New York State National Nat'l. 8,173. 8,173. 
clusive of New York City) 


New Jersey State Division New Jersey State National Nat'l. 6,242. 6,242. 
Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International Intern'l. 6,758. 6,758. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware State Undesignated Nat'l. 165. 

Division (exclusive of Phila- Intern’l. 33. 

delphia) Undesig. 6,206. 6,395. 
Washington, D.C., Branch International Intern'l. 6,594. 6,594. 


South Atlantic Section (ex- Undesignated Nat'l. 196. 
clusive of Washington, Intern'l. 235. 


D.C.) Undesig. 10,794. 
Ohio State Division International Intern'l. 15,440. 
Michigan State Division Minnie Cumnock National Nat'l. 9, 306. 
Blodgett 
Indiana State Division National Nat'l. 8,272. 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National Nat'l. 9,262.08 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National Nat'l. 13,407.41 
Southeast Central Section National Nat'l. 10,147. 
*Northwest Central Section | Dorothy Bridgman National Nat'l. 18, 780.57 
Atkinson 
**Southwest Central Section Undesignated Nat'l. 5.00 
(exclusive of Texas) Intern’l. 3.25 
Undesig. 12,119.22 12,127. 
Texas State Division Helen Marr Kirby International Intern'l. 7,178.20 7,178. 
Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin Undesignated Intern’l. 45.00 
Undesig. 11,500.60 11,545. 
North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National Nat'l. 18, 422.66 18, 422. 


South Pacific Section Aurelia Henry International Intern’l. 21,350.47 21, 350. 
Reinhardt 


General International Unit Intern’l. 2,255.22 2,259: 


Torat Att Units $219,655.12 


*This section has in addition awarded five fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
**This section in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee, 
previous to the formation of a separate unit by the Texas State Division. 





RECENT BOOKS 


In this department new books are listed for those who wish to follow intellectual interests awakened 
in college, or venture into new fields. The contributors are: anthropology, Gladys Reichard, Barnard 
College; archaeology, Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; astronomy, Caro- 
line E. Furness, Vassar College; botany, Charlotte Elliott, U. S. Department of Agriculture; chemistry, 
Emma P. Carr, Mt. Holyoke College; education, general, Esther Crane, Goucher College; adult education 
and child development, Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, A.A.U.W. Educational Office; collegiate and secondary 
education and vocational guidance, Frances V. Speek, A.A.U.W. Educational Office; economics, Clara 
M. Beyer, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; general science, Eleanor Boone, Mills College; 
geology, Florence Bascom, U. S. Geological Survey; Aistory, Marguerite McKee, Wells College; home 
economics, Helen Atwater, Journal of Home Economics ; international relations, Anne Hartwell Johnstone, 
acting secretary to the Committee on International Relations, A.A.U.W.; mental hygiene, Esther Richards, 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; philosophy and religion, Gertrude 
C. Bussey, Goucher College; physics, Gladys Anslow, Smith College; political science, Jane Perry 
Clark, Barnard College; psychology, Buford Johnson, Johns Hopkins University; sociology, Mabel EI- 
liott, University of Kansas; zoology, Mary E. Pinney, Milwaukee-Downer College. 


ASTRONOMY principal flowers and shrubs of the Pacific Slope 
The Expanding Universe. By Sik ARTHUR Eb- but gives an account of their discovery, how they 


DINGTON. Macmillan Co., New York, 1933. Pp were named, and how many of them found their 
182. $2 00 r { ‘ “way into English and European gardens. There 


are interesting glimpses of the naturalists and bot- 
anists who accompanied some of the early expedi- 
tions—the Vancouver expedition (on the Pacific 
Coast in 1792 and 1793), the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, the Russian scientific expedition of 
1816—and of David Douglas, who in the interests 
of the London Horticultural Society in 1824-27 
traveled over 7000 miles on foot and by canoe in 
search of specimens. This is a book to lead one on 
into botanical and literary expeditions of one’s own. 
There are many fine illustrations. 


This is another delightful book on one of the 
ultimate problems of nature. The author begins by 
bringing together some theoretical results deduced 
from Einstein’s hypothesis of relativity which de- 
mand an expanding universe, and the observed re- 
sults of the recession of the spiral nebulae obtained 
with the spectroscope. A careful statement of all our 
knowledge of these beautiful and distant objects 
forms part of the discussion. There follow chapters 
on spherical space and various features which an 
expanding universe should possess, with a final 
presentation of interesting and important relations ECONOMICS 
between the universe and the atoms of which it is 
composed. The book is highly recommended, both 
as a work of authority and as a piece of excellent 
writing. 


Human Aspects of Unemployment and Relief. By 
JAMES M. WILLIAMS. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, 1933. Pp. 235. $2.50. 

NY A vivid portrayal by a relief worker of the reali- 

— ties of the economic breakdown—the wholesale 


Western Wild Flowers and Their Stories. By  pauperization of the adults and the deterioration of 
CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS. Doubleday Doran sixteen million children—together with a descrip- 


& Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 314. $3.00. tion of what is being done to relieve the situation, 
The author not only gives descriptions of the and recommendations for future action. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


The Educational Frontier. By Witu1AM H. Kit- 
PATRICK, editor, Boyp H. Bove, JOHN Dewey, 
JOHN L. CniLps, R. B. RAup, H. GorDOoN 
HULLFISH, V. T. THAYER. Century Co., New 
York, 1933. Pp. 325. $2.50. 


In spite of differences of style and emphasis 
this book impresses the reader as a unified whole 
rather than as a series of separate essays. The 
authors analyze the changes in American life which 
have brought about a conflict between the historic 
ideals taught in our schools and the actual educa- 
tional effects of our existing social and economic 
order. They outline a program for an education 
which would fit pupils to understand the life of 
which they are a part and prepare them to plan 
and reconstruct their social-economic institutions, 
without prejudicing them in advance in favor of 
any one fixed plan of reconstruction. 


Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of 
Youth. Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association, Part 
III. By Brsstz Louise Pierce. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1933. Pp. 428. $2.00. 


The many citizens’ groups interested in civic in- 


struction in the schools will find this study to be 
of great significance. Miss Pierce (who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on International Relations 
of the A.A.U.W.) here sets forth, as the result of 
years of painstaking research, the policies of or- 
ganizations whose memberships have been instru- 


mental in shaping the channels of American 
thought. Attention is directed chiefly to patriotic, 
military, peace, religious, business, public utility, 
labor, political, and fraternal groups as they affect 
instruction in the common schools of America. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


The State and Higher Education: Phases of Their 
Relationship. By Frep J. KELLY and JoHN H. 
McNEELY. Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 1933. Pp. 282. Gratis. 


This bulletin, prepared in the Federal Office 
of Education, gives in excellent form the latest in- 
formation on important phases of state control and 
support of higher education. Part I describes the 
control and curricular offerings of institutions of 
higher education in ten selected states. Part II pre- 
sents the trend toward unified control as shown in 
each of fifteen states. Part III supplies basic data 
with which to answer questions related to each 
state’s task in providing higher education. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Instruction in Science. By WiLBUR L. BEAUCHAMP. 
Instruction in Mathematics. By Epwin S. Live. 


Instruction in Music and Art. By ANNE E. PIERCE 
and RoBERT S. HILPERT. Monographs No. 22, 
23, 25, National Survey of Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 17. 
Pp. 63, 72, 68. 10 cents each from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


A total of twenty-eight monographs will be is- 
sued to report the findings of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education. The first three to be re- 
ceived by this office are noted above. Each surveys 
the aims, content, and teaching procedures in the 
subject of study under consideration. Particular 
effort was made to report the practices and pro- 
cedures in schools judged to be outstanding in 
their work. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Careers for Students of Chinese Language and 
Civilization. Edited by Lewis Hopous in col- 
laboration with Esson M. GALE and KENNETH 
S. LATOURETTE, for the Committee on the Pro- 
motion of Chinese Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1933. Pp. 65. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 25 cents. 


This booklet was prepared because of the belief 
that relations between the United States and China 
will become increasingly important and that the 
United States will need a body of individuals who 
thoroughly understand the country, its language 
and culture. The articles are written by men familiar 
with the conditions and are intended to guide stu- 
dents who plan later to take up some work having 
to do with China. 


CHILD AND ADOLESCENT 


The Adolescent Boy. By WINIFRED V. RICHMOND. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1933. Pp. 233. 
$2.50. 


One of the first volumes to be devoted entirely 
to the understanding of the adolescent boy. Useful 
and necessary information for parents and teachers 
is here presented in readable, non-technical lan- 
guage. Bibliographies are included to suggest fur- 
ther reading. 


Two to Six: Suggestions for Parents of Young 
Children. By Rose H. ALsCHULER. William 
Morrow & Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 160. 
$1.50. 


See notation under “Psychology.” 
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Growth and Development of the Child. Part I, 
General Considerations; Part Il, Anatomy and 
Physiology. Report of the Committee on 
Growth and Development, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. Cen- 
tury Co., New York, December, 1932. Part I, 
pp. 337. $3.00. Part II, pp. 629. $4.00. 


Although published last, these two volumes of 
the series of four initiate the studies on growth and 
development. Written for the professional audi- 
ence, Volume I considers such subjects as heredity 
and environment, fraternal and identical twins, 
sleep, fatigue, etc., and Volume II analyzes each 
of the anatomical and physiological mechanisms of 
the body in the light of growth and development 
from conception to maturity. 


The Handicapped Child. Report of the Committee 
on Physically and Mentally Handicapped, White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Century Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 452. 
$3.00. 


This report of the Committee on Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped gives the total picture of 
the problems presented by handicapped children in 
the United States. The extent and nature of these 
problems are dealt with in chapters on each of the 
following: The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, The 
Defective of Speech, The Blind, The Crippled 
Problems of Internal Conditions and of Mental 
Health. The need for closer cooperation between 
medical, social, health, educational, and employing 
agencies is clearly shown. This book is written 
primarily for the professional person but will serve 
as a valuable reference for all who are interested 
in these subjects. 


HISTORY 


A General History of Nursing. By Lucy RIDGELY 
SEYMOUR, revised for American publication by 
NinA D. GAGE. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1933. Pp. 317. $3.75. 

This volume on the history of nursing, which 
describes the work of nurses some centuries before 
Florence Nightingale made that work a recognized 
profession, naturally gives most of its attention to 
the period since the Crimean War. It deals with a 
field particularly interesting to women, and well 
deserving that interest. 


The Stuart Pretenders. A History of the Jacobite 
Movement, 1688-1807. By Stir CHARLES PETRIE. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1933. Pp. 315. 
$3.50. 

It is the subtitle of this book which indicates 
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its content. The leading characters do not appear at 
all in the first act; more than a third of the book 
is given to the origins of the Jacobite movement. 
In this part of the work the author sums up briefly 
and interestingly an interpretation of the Restora- 
tion Period heretofore found only in monographs. 


Andrew Jackson, the Border Captain. By MARQUIS 
James. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1933. 
Pp. 461. $3.75. 


Marquis James, author of The Raven, the Pulit- 
zer prize biography of Sam Houston, has written a 
brilliantly readable account of the life of Andrew 
Jackson through the conquest of Florida in 1821. 
He has made extensive use of the sources and pre- 
sents a vivid figure against a frontier background. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Standardization of Consumers’ Goods. An Aid to 
Consumer-Buying. By Jessie V. Cores. Ronald 
Press Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 323. $3.00. 


This book reflects the need increasingly felt by 
intelligent consumers for more reliable means of 
judging goods than appearance and the statements 
of advertisers and salesmen—a need also reflected 
in the A.A.U.W.’s study outline, ‘Standardization 
of Articles for Home Use.” In the reading list 
of this outline Dr. Coles’ study will occupy an im- 
portant place. The standardization it considers is 
chiefly concerned with “making available in com- 
monly understood terms such information concern- 
ing characteristics of goods as will permit their 
identification and comparison” and thus aiding the 
ordinary person in his selections. Part I considers 
the present difficulties of consumer-buyers and the 
help now offered by such devices as trade-marks, 
advertising, labels, and guarantees. Part II takes 
up the nature of standards and standardization and 
their relation to measurement, marketing, and 
manufacture, including simplification. In Part III 
are described the ways in which standards are de- 
veloped, established, and made effective. Part IV, 
which is devoted to the present status of standard- 
ization, is perhaps the most practically helpful sec- 
tion, discussing such topics as standard measure- 
ments; standards for food products, textiles and 
clothing, house furnishing, drugs, and other com- 
modities; purchase specifications; the rdle of or- 
ganizations of consumers and of magazines and 
newspapers; and, finally, the general value, trends, 
and possibilities of standardization. Examples of 
existing standards and a bibliography are useful 
additions. Much of the study on which the book is 
based was carried on while Dr. Coles held the Ellen 





RECENT BOOKS 


H. Richards fellowship of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


Table Service. (New edition.) By Lucy G. AL- 
LEN. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1933. Pp. 
174. $1.75. 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of a book 
which for fifteen years or more has been standard 
in the field. Written for the use of hostess, wait- 
ress, or teacher, it combines common sense with a 
thorough knowledge of table etiquette and equip- 
ment and recognizes the claims of both formal and 
informal service. 


Sweeping the Cobwebs. By LILLIEN J. MARTIN 
and CLARE DEGRUCHY. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1933. Pp. 183. $1.50. 


One of the few books which treat of old age 
with understanding based on extensive, trained ob- 
servation. The authors, whose Salvaging Old Age 
was warmly welcomed in 1930, drew on their ex- 
perience in a unique and successful old-age clinic 
to show how men and women may be helped to 
overcome the dread of advancing age and its handi- 
caps, both real and imaginary. Their application of 
psychology, common sense, and humor to this 
common but neglected factor in personal and fam- 
ily happiness will be helpful to all who have to 
do with elderly people, including home-makers 
and teachers of family relationships. 


Gardening with Herbs for Flavor and Fragrance. 
By HELEN MoRGENTHAU Fox. Drawings by 


LOUISE MANSFIELD. Macmillan Co., 
York, 1933. Pp. 334. $3.50. 


Mrs. Fox has cultivated in her own garden near 
Poughkeepsie each of the sixty aromatic plants 
that she describes; she has tested in her own 
kitchen all of the recipes for using them as condi- 
ments, sachets, or perfumes; and she has been 
most fortunate in the collaboration of a skillful 
and sympathetic illustrator for her charmingly writ- 
ten text. All this combines to give her book a 
quality of “flavor and fragrance’ and acts as an 
enjoyable fillip to the reader's imagination—liter- 
ary, horticultural, or culinary. 


New 


Amateur Nurse. A Practical Book of Home Nurs- 
ing. By MARY WRIGHT WHEELER. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis, 1933. Pp. 234. $2.00. 


“Some of the simple tricks of the nursing trade” 
are set forth by a registered nurse for the ordinary 
woman at home. The latter will find them helpful 
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while she is waiting for the doctor in an emergency 
or when she has to do simple routine nursing 
without trained help. 


Housing and Living Conditions of Women Stu- 
dents. By CAROLINE GroTE. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1932. Pp. 106. $1.50. 

Furnishings and Equipment for Residence Halls. 
By Mary DEGARMO BRYAN and ETA H. HAn- 
py. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1933. Pp. 95. 
$1.00. 


Two studies of interest in connection with insti- 
tution administration. The first describes various 
types of conditions and their apparent effect on 
health, academic standing, and social activity. The 
second summarizes what is generally recognized as 
good practice in the finishing, furnishing, and 
equipment of residence halls, including food, laun- 
dry, and service space as well as living and social 
rooms. 


Homemaking. The Proceedings of a National 
Homemaking Conference Held at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, under the Auspices of the United 
States Office of Education and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, May 16, 1932. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington, D.C., 1933. Pp. 94. $1.00. 


The papers and discussions here assembled were 
presented at a conference arranged at the request 
of the Commissioner of Education by a group of 
representative home economists, to show members 
of parent-teacher organizations what is now in- 
cluded under education for home-making in the 
public schools and the agricultural extension serv- 
ice, and to give the representatives of the parent- 
teacher groups a chance to “talk back.” The intro- 
ductory paper by Commissioner Cooper emphasizes 
the national importance of such education, for boys 
as well as girls. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Morale. The Mental Hygiene of Unemployment. 
By Georce K. Pratr. Published by the Nation- 
al Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, 1933. Pp. 75. $1.00. 


This pamphlet gives a bird's-eye view of some 
of the problems of mental health that indicate 
what the present economic depression is doing to 
all sorts and conditions of human beings. The social 
worker realizes better than anyone else that the 
giving of food and shelter to the destitute by no 
means ministers to their entire needs, but the pres- 
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sure of crowds of individuals standing patiently in 
line at relief stations all day long leaves no time 
for organizations administering relief to inquire 
into that something of the applicant which we 
call “morale.” Dr. Pratt has attempted to give us 
some glimpses of what lies behind the applicant in 
his story of down-and-outness. He attempts to 
show how such experiences lower individual self- 
confidence, foster discontent and discouragement, 
and push the individual to the brink of a hopeless- 
ness from which the only way out seems self- 
destruction. The pamphlet is well worth the care- 
ful reading of anyone of us who wishes to under- 
stand the deeper aspects of our present economic 
crisis. 


Adjustment and Mastery. Problems in Psychology. 
By Rosert S. WoopworTH. Williams & Wil- 
kins Co., in cooperation with The Century of 
Progress Exposition, 1933. Pp. 135. $1.00. 


This little book contains some excellent ma- 
terial on factors which hinder a human being’s 
ability to get along easily and comfortably with 
his environment. For example, there are such chap- 
ters as “Intellectual Adjustment and Mastery”, 
“Organic Adjustment; Emotion”, “Differences 
Among Men”, ‘Desires and Motives’, “Miscon- 
duct’, “Teamwork.” As usual, Dr. Woodworth 
presents his material attractively and concisely. 
This is an excellent book for teacher, layman, and 
social worker who desire a short, intelligent, and 
sound approach to the common garden variety of 
factors that keep us all from achieving a reasonably 
happy adjustment to life. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophers in Hades. By T. V. SMitH. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. Pp. 223. $1.00. 


An entertaining picture of the sojourn of an 
American philosopher in Hades, and of his en- 
counter with Greek philosophers. There is much 
wit and wisdom in the comments both on Greek 
philosophy and on contemporary life in America. 
The book would be particularly amusing to those 
familiar with Greek philosophy. 


Socrates. By A. E. Taytor. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1933. Pp. 166. $2.00. 


Taylor here makes available in very simple form 
the results of his rich scholarship. While the biog- 
raphy lacks some of the vividness of many biog- 
raphies written in the new style, it has the great 
advantage of steering the reader carefully through 


many difficult and controversial questions, and of 
letting him see what is now known concerning the 
life and thought of Socrates. 


Individualism, An American Way of Life. By 
H. M. KALLEN. Liveright, New York, 1933. 
Pp. 242. $2.00. 


This is no plea for the policy of laissez faire, 
or for ruthless competition justified under the 
name of individual liberty. It is rather a political 
philosophy which insists that all social schemes 
must ultimately be justified by reference to the wel- 
fare of individuals. Kallen draws an inspiring pic- 
ture of the early ideal of America, as it fired his 
imagination in childhood, and carefully analyzes 
the forces that have prevented its realization. 


PHYSICS 


The Expanding Universe. By Sin ARTHUR EDDING- 
TON. Macmillan Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 182. 
$2.00. 


See notation under “Astronomy.” 


Atom and Cosmos. By HANS REICHENBACH, trans- 
lated by Epwarp S. ALLEN. Macmillan Co., 
1933. Pp. 300. $2.00. 


An outcome of a series of radio addresses to 
the German public, this book presents an outline 
of the growth of modern conceptions of the physi- 
cal world with their philosophical aspects. The 
author believes that the layman’s great interest in 
scientific research is psychological, consisting of 
a desire to understand the revolutionary changes 
which have come in physical theories simultaneous- 
ly with major changes in world affairs. The ex- 
periments and theories on which the new picture 
of the universe is based are described, their suc- 
cesses and failures indicated, and emphasis is laid 
upon the skill the modern physicist has acquired 
in generalizing his concepts and consequently open- 
ing up new fields of thought, which are having an 
influence upon general thinking. 


Heat and Its Workings. By MorTON Mott-SMITH. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 240. 
$2.00. 


A popular treatise on the nature of heat and its 
effects is both novel and timely. In this book the 
author discusses in an intelligible manner such 
topics as the meaning of temperature and of calor- 
ies, the behavior of gases and of solutions, and the 
transfer of heat by conduction, convection, and 
radiation. The reader will gain knowledge which 
will be of both practical and theoretical interest. 


a 


RECENT BOOKS 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Democracy in Crisis. By HAROLD J. LAsKI. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1933. 
Pp. 267. $1.50. 


A volume by Professor Laski is always eagerly 
anticipated in the literature of political science. 
This one is no disappointment, for it bears no 
mark of the hurry which of late has sometimes 
characterized his work, and in its keenly trenchant 
analysis it casts more than a little light on the 
difficulties of the present political scene. Whether 
or not one agrees with Professor Laski’s reasoning, 
one cannot fail to be impressed with the line of 
his argument. The brilliance of that reasoning is 
for the most part matched by the brilliance of the 
prose. This is a volume not to be missed. 


Local Government in the United States. A Chal- 
lenge and an Opportunity. By MURRAY SEASON- 
coop. Harvard University Press. Pp. 145. $1.50. 


At a time of general discouragement with the 
progress of city and local government in the United 
States, the former mayor of Cincinnati in the God- 
kin Lectures shows us that the outlook is not en- 
tirely disheartening. He briefly describes the story 
of Cincinnati's political regeneration and suggests 
how the experience of that city and the county in 
which it is located may pave the way for improve- 
ment in other localities. 


Trends in Public Administration. By LEONARD D. 
WHITE. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1933. Pp. 341. $4.00. 


This excellent volume is one of the series of 
monographs prepared under the direction of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, 
embodying in more detail the information as- 
sembled for the use of the Committee in the prep- 
aration of the report, Recent Social Trends in the 
United States. The importance of administration in 
the rapidly changing process of government is not 
to be neglected, and this book points the direction 
in which some of the more important administra- 
tive problems are tending. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The Development of Learning in Young Children. 
By Louisa C. WAGONER. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 322. $2.00. 

The author introduces the studies of the learn- 
ing processes of the child with an account of the 
learning of animals, and makes comparisons of the 
reactions of humans and animals in unrestricted 
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activities and in experimental situations. Emphasis 
is given to the importance of learning in the first 
years. Development in control of the body and in 
social responses is analyzed with reference to good 
environmental conditions for growth. The influence 
of methods of direction or training upon the ac- 
quisition of habits in eating, sleeping, talking, and 
in mastery of the emotions is discussed from view- 
points derived in practical experience with children 
and from analysis of experimental findings. The ter- 
minology is not highly technical and each chapter 
is followed by references. 


Two to Six: Suggestions for Parents of Young 
Children. By Rosk H. ALSCHULER, and others. 
William Morrow & Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 
160. $1.50. 


This book reports the results of a cooperative 
study made by the director and staff of a nursery 
school and junior kindergarten in the development 
of a curriculum adapted to the ages of two to six. 
The states of development in acquisition of skill in 
independent performance of routine acts, such as 
dressing and eating, and in socially desirable be- 
havior, are outlined. Lists are given of desirable 
books, songs, victrola records, and play materials 
for the different age groups, including sources 
where they may be obtained. 


The Psychology of Childhood. (Revised edition.) 
By N. Norswortny and M. T. WuiTLey. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 515. $1.80. 


In this revision some portions of the first issue 
are omitted and much new material is included. 
The book is designed as a textbook for students in 
teacher training colleges. Practical exercises and 
discussion questions are still included and the 
bibliography is greatly enlarged. 


The Cooperating School Pamphlets. Stories for 
Children under Seven. Edited by Lucy SPRAGUE 
MITCHELL, HARRIET M. JOHNSON, JESSIE STAN- 
TON, and ELLEN STEELE. John Day Co., New 
York, 1933. 

The Art of Block Building. Pp. 48. 50 cents. 
Streets. Pp. 32. 20 cents. 

Boats and Bridges. Pp. 32. 20 cents. 

Trains. Pp. 32. 20 cents. 


This group of studies furnishes the source of 
reliable factual data. The more mature youngsters 
quickly incorporate this newly acquired knowledge 
into their repertoire of creative activity. This is 
particularly true of block construction. The subject 
matter and details of the photographs which il- 
lustrate the stories are very good. 
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RELIGION 


Religion in Various Cultures. By Horace L. 
Frigss and HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 586. $5.00. 


An excellent presentation of the results of the 
study of comparative religion. The authors wisely 
do not attempt to cover the whole field, but select 
representative types, and show their relation to the 
cultural background. 


Moral Man and Immoral Society. By REINHOLD 
NreBuHR. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1933. Pp. 277. $3.00. 


Niebuhr’s book is an arresting challenge to those 
who believe that religion and education can bring 
forth a new social order. While recognizing their 
importance, Niebuhr claims that society is inherent- 
ly immoral, and that a measure of justice can be 
secured only through a judicious use of force. 


Out of My Life and Thought. By A. SCHWEITZER. 
Translated by T. CAMPION. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1933. Pp. 283. $2.50. 


A presentation of the inner life and thought 
of this amazing genius, theologian, musician, phi- 
losopher, and physician. Following him through his 
varied career from university to his hospital in 
Africa, one is struck both by the vigor of his mind 
and by the depth of his religious life, which finds 
expression in all aspects of his work. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Interviews, Interviewers, and Interviewing in Social 
Case Work (A Symposium). Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1931. Pp. 133. $.75. 


Many “volunteer” social workers as well as 
professionals on the job will find this symposium 
invaluable in suggesting approaches and techniques 
in the difficult problem of interviewing. While 
there can be no formula adequate for every situa- 
tion, basic principles involving both skill and 
ethics are fairly well established. 


A Bibliography on Family Relationships. By FLORA 
M. THURSTON. National Council of Parent 
Education, New York, 1933. Pp. 273. $2.00. 


This bibliography of 270-odd pages covers most 
of the recent literature on the family—as to general 
problems, social changes affecting family life, prob- 
lems of marriage and sex, education for parent- 
hood, functions of the family, specific problems of 
child welfare, etc. Study clubs will find this a 
valuable reference. 


The Beginning of Tomorrow. By HERBERT 
ADOLPHUS MILLER. Heath & Co., New York, 
1933. Pp. 310. $2.00. 


With world-mindedness as a frame or reference 
we have the beginnings of an international sociol- 
ogy. Groups studying current events and _ inter- 
national relations should find this a source of stimu- 
lating discussion. 


ZOOLOGY 


Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest. By RAYMOND L., 
Ditmars. Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
268. $3.50. 


The author is the curator of mammals and rep- 
tiles of the New York Zoological Park and a world 
authority on reptiles. The subject matter of the 
book is unusual and must appeal to both the lay 
and scientific reader; for exciting things happen 
on almost every page, and many new facts con- 
cerning the habits of a number of species are in- 
cluded. 


The Riddle of Migration. By WiLu1AM ROWAN. 
Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 1931. Pp. 151. 
$2.00. 


Scientific methods are applied to this old and 
baffling problem. Of especial merit is the analysis 
of the behavior of birds in the light of their nerv- 
ous organization. The writing is clear, not too tech- 
nical, and cannot fail to stimulate thought or 
strengthen a natural interest in birds. 


Insects—Man’s Chief Competitors. By W. P. 
FLINT and C. L. MeTca.r. Williams & Wilkins 
Co., Baltimore, 1932. Pp. 133. $1.00. 


This is an entertaining account of what an insect 
is, the most common types that exist, their un- 
believable numbers, life histories, and capacities 
for good or for ill to the human race. It is intended 
primarily for the uninformed. 


Fighting the Insects. By L.O. Howarp. Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1933. Pp. 325. $2.50. 


An autobiography of our leading entomologist, 
full of fascinating anecdotes about scientific as- 
sociates and entomological events of world-wide 
interest and importance. The author has been con- 
nected with the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture for several decades, and his presentation of 
these phases of its work should be of particular in- 
terest, coming as it does at a time when govern- 
mental expenditures are being critically scrutinized 
in all quarters. 
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MISCELLANY 


A Guide to Government Publications for 
Classroom Use.—A guide for teachers and school 
administrators in their selection of publications of 
the federal government suitable for classroom use 
has been issued in a series of circulars by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Selected lists of bulletins, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and other official reports pre- 
pared by the many branches of the federal service 
have thus far been compiled for the following sub- 
jects: Geography (Circular No. 28 Revised), 
Science (Circular No. 48), Home Economics (Cir- 
cular No. 50), Health Education (Circular No. 
51), Parent Education (Circular No. 54), Physical 
Education and Recreation (Circular No. 68), the 
Work of the Government (Circular No. 78). Single 
copies of circulars in the series are free, from the 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Rural Girl at College.—A little mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet on the special problems which 
face the rural girl in college has been issued by 
the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. This 
discussion of the difficulties peculiar to the rural 
girl, and also her assets, was given by Dean Alice 
M. Baldwin, Duke University, at the General 
Executive Board meeting of the Alliance, October 
31, 1932. It will be helpful not only to the college 


teacher or adviser, but also to high school teachers 
in small communities who may fore-arm their rural 
students who plan to go to college against some 
of the difficulties which still confront them. (The 
Rural Girl at College, 15 cents, Southern Wom- 
an’s Educational Alliance, 401-2 Grace-American 
Building, Richmond, Virginia.) 


French Culture in America.— France 4d’ Ame- 
vique is an unusual French textbook which will 
delight not only French students, but anyone with 
a bit of French who attended the New Orleans 
Convention or has otherwise come under the spell 
of the old French quarter of New Orleans. The 
authors, Simone de la Souchére Deléry and Gladys 
Renshaw, have brought together a happy choice 
of pages from the works of French and Louisiana 
authors concerning Louisiana from colonial days 
to the present. The volume is attractively illus- 
trated, with end-pages reproducing a map of “New 
France” in 1683. There are short grammar exer- 
cises and an adequate French-English vocabulary; 
also a bibliography to entice the student to further 
reading. Teachers will find this text useful in inter- 
esting their students in the study of French culture 
in America. (University of Chicago Press, 95 
cents.) 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Somewhat more than twenty-five years ago 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, as general sec- 
retary of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nz, urged the Association to turn its atten- 
tion to economic opportunities for women. 
Today to her discussion of opportunities chal- 
lenging the attention of modern women she 
brings the experience of thirty years as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago, where she is now Samuel Deutsch Pro- 
fessor of Public Welfare Administration in 
the Graduate School of Social Service and 
Administration. 


No one in this country understands better 
than John B. Andrews the practical steps by 
which economic and social theories are trans- 
lated into legislation. As secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation 


since 1909, he has led the courageous and ef- 
fective fight of that organization to secure 
needed legislation affecting the workers of 
this country. 


Harold S. Quigley, recently appointed 
head of the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Minnesota, is the author 
of the first comprehensive account of the 
modern Japanese government—]apanese Gov- 
ernment and Politics—which was reviewed 
in the April JOURNAL. 


In celebration of the twenty-first birthday 
of the Girl Scouts this spring, we are glad 
to publish an account of the educational and 
vocational phases of the movement, by 


Josephine Schain, national director of the 
Girl Scouts. 
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SCHOOLS 


Send to our Menasha, Wisconsin, 
office for helpful booklets 
about schools. 


a 


m,, 
For the Attention of College rr 


Vassar College 
INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


Six weeks summer course for Parents, Teachers, and 
those interested in problems of the Modern Family. 
Courses in Child Development, Mental Hygiene, 
Physiology and Nutrition, Household ee In- 
terior Decoration, Family Relationships, Parent- duca- 
tion Leadership. Study, lectures, discussions, and per- 
sonal conferences with experts in the field. Nursery 
School for children 2-5 whose mothers attend the 
course; older school, children 5-642, if registration 
justifies it. 


For full information, address the Director 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Course begins June 28th 


The New York Hospital 
School of Nursing 


Associated with Cornell University 


Opportunity for an exceptional professional 
preparation in nursing. Three year course; two 
years of college required for entrance. For in- 
formation address: 


Director of the School of Nursing 
525 East 68th Street 
New York City 


Bradford 


BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


130th Year. Near Boston. Accredited Two-Year College. 
Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. Excellent faculty 
and equipment. Swimming, Riding, Golf. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Separate School for Last Two Years of High School. 
Preparation for College Entrance Examinations. General 
Courses. One-Year Course for High-School Graduates. 


KATHARINE M. DenwortH, Ph.D., President, 
Box 65, Bradford, Mass. 


—— 


ir 


ACADEM IES 


Valuable School information and 
helpful booklets are on file in our 
office at Menasha, Wis. 


s and University Women 


The MARLBOROUGH School for Girls 


Established 1889 


Junior and Senior High School. Graduate School. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 

A distinguished record of high educational standards. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. 

Outdoor sports throughout the year. 

Week-end recreation at beach, desert and mountain. 


Apa S. BLakg, A.B., Principal 
$029 West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


Thomas Whitney Surette 


announces the nineteenth year of his 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Concord, Massachusetts 
June 26 to July 21, 1933 
Circular on Application 


~ La Loma Feliz us 
Happy Hillside 


Residential School for Children handicapped by 
heart disease, asthma and kindred conditions. 


INA M. RICHTER, M.D. — DIRECTOR 


Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara, California 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive 
and varied experience through the case study method, 
leads to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF NURSING 


Two or more years of approved college work re- 
= for admission. Beginning in 1934 a Bachelor’s 
egree will be required. A few scholarships available 
for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 
THE anaes. YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


ew Haven, Connecticut 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Modern in equipment and in spirit. Kich in uaditions. 
Excellent College Preparatory Record. Art, Music aod 
Dramatics. 

Unusual opportunities for sports, tennis, hockey, basket- 
bali, riding, archery and golf. 


BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Box W, Andover, Massachusetts 





The History of the American Association 
of University Women 


By MARION TALBOT and 
Lois KIMBALL MATHEW ROSENBERRY 


An important record of women’s pioneer- 
ing in the educational world 


No Branch Can Afford to be Without It. 


Order from 


American Association of University 
Women 
1634 Eye Street, Washington, D.C. 


or 


Houghton, Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price $4 
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